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THE RESURRECTION OF ASSYRIA. 



NAHUM, CAPS. II. AND III. 




|WO thousand five hundred years ago, 1 amid the 
roar of brazen trumpets, the clash of cymbals, the 
hissing of innumerable arrows, the irrepressible rush of 
waters, the crackling of myriad flames, the triumphant 
shouts of armed men, the shrieks of women, and the 
crash of rending walls, Nineveh, the mighty city, the 
proud metropolis of Western Asia, unresisting, fell. 2 
The waters of the great river, once her defence, and now 
her destruction, melted her clay-tiled battlements, and 
dissolved her ponderous walls. Desperate and defeated, 
Assuracus, 3 the effeminate monarch of a voluptuous 
people, killed himself in despair, and with him perished 
the often divided but now fatally united Empires of 
Assyria and Babylonia. Then the horse hoofs of the 
troops of Cyaxares, trampled into blackened earth 
the cedar palaces of Sennacherib, and crumbled into 
i lime the marble corridors of Sardanapalus, and the 
enamelled chambers of Assur-nazir-pal. 

1 As there are at least six Chronological systems, I have used that of 
M. Francois Lenormant as perhaps the best known of them all. 
9 About b.c. 606. 
3 Reigned from b.c. 625, to the ruin of the kingdom. 
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So perished Nineveh, the crown of the Chaldean race, 
so completely perished Nineveh) that only a chance 
line in the Historian Berosus records her destruction, 
and the Roman compilers confounded this latter with 
a previous demolition 1 to the extreme confusion of 
Science and Chronology. Even the very name of the 
shapeless mounds where once the proud city stood, was 
lost, and the only detailed account of its ruin was that 
uttered years before by Nahum in the chapter which 
has just been read, and which after the lapse of twenty 
five centuries has been proved to be accurate by the 
testimony of the Assyrian records themselves. So 
fell the mighty Nineveh, and so were buried in its 
ruins the earliest histories of the Semitic and Turanian 
races. Here and there among the debris of some of 
her dependent towns, on the tottering walls of roof- 
less divans, scraped on the lofty mesopotamian cliffs, 
and incised over the portals of neglected tombs, were 
various singular inscriptions, deeply incised, and care- 
fully spaced, dumb witnesses of an ethnical tragedy, 
unintelligible signatures to an open deed. Forgotten 
by the sensuous Greek, the voluptuous Parthian, and 
the disdainful Roman, occasionally noticed by chance 
travellers, and then shudderingly avoided as the work 
of malignant genii, these ruins and these inscriptions 
roused but an indifferent curiosity among the scholars 
of Europe till the advent of the memorable year 1803, 
when by a mighty effort of inductive reason a German 
student, Grotefend, conjectured the magic words which 
like the mystic signal in an Eastern tale, gave a voice 
and utterance to the uncoffined dead. 

Of the process by which this wonderful discovery 
was wrought out by Grotefend, I must now give a very 
brief description. 2 

1 About b.c. 789. See Lenormant, Manual of Ancient History, Vol. I., ; 

3 For a more detailed history of the successive steps in this joint elucida- 
tion, see Faux, Nineveh and Persepolis. 
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On the steep sides of some lofty rocks at Behistun, 
300 feet from the ground, there existed a long inscrip- 
tion, with various bas-reliefs representing monarchs 
receiving prisoners, and making offerings to a winged 
deity. This inscription was known to have been 
executed by the order of one of the Assyro-Persian 
kings, and was supposed to have been written in three 
languages, Assyrian, Median, and Persian. Over the 
head of the monarch were certain characters which 
Grotefend conjectured to be personal names, these two 
had different terminations, so at first the names of 
Cyrus and Cambyses were tried, but they could not 
be thus written, for both in the Greek terminated and 
began with the same letters; then Cyrus and Artaxexes, 
but then those two names were of unequal length. 
Suddenly the happy idea occurred to the scholar of 
testing tiie effect on the groups of characters of the 
names, Darius, in Persian Daryavesh, and Hystaspes, 
written Gustasp, and from this slender coincidence a 
clue was obtained to the interpretation of the Persian 
characters, which clue still further developed by the 
perfect knowledge of the Persian language, and the 
penetration of Sir Henry Rawlinson, and the later 
studies of MM. Hincks, Oppert, and Fox Talbot, 
revealed the mystery of the Cuneiform inscriptions, and 
by the famous test Cylinder of Tiglath Pileser II., trans- 
lated independently in 1857 by the same four scholars, 
with a remarkable uniform result, placed the decypher- 
ment of the Cuneiform characters among the ac- 
complished facts of Science, and restored to the modern 
world the Proto- Archaic languages of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia to the vast advantage of the study of Philology. 
Time will not allow me now to tell more of what these 
ancient Inscriptions have declared to us about them- 
selves, how they have shown that with a Cuneiform 
alphabet, having the vowels more or less inherent, five 
different languages, Accadian, Assyrian, Armenian, 
Turanian, and Elamitic were written ; how this 
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alphabet was originally pictorial, or hieroglyphic as in 
the long lost Susian, how like the European languages, 
they were generally written from left to right, how they 
all were more or less a trouble to the scribes who wrote, 
and there is some indication also to the people who 
spoke them ; how the grammarians assisted the inter- 
pretation of their script by the introduction of deter- 
minative signs, and peculiar suffixes and prefixes; how 
the very characters themselves were capable of bearing 
either a phonetic or a syllabic value, and how, finally, 
the clumsy Cuneiform tongues died out, transmitting a 
few words to the Hebrew and Greek languages, and 
finally handing down to latest posterity the strange 
words of conjuration used by magicians and gipsies, 
words which have long ceased to have any significance, 
and have been preserved by ignorance to justify 
conceit. 1 

It is a strange and almost a Providential circumstance 
that now at the very period when the genius and idiom 
of these old languages can best be analyzed, they 
should be rediscovered. At no time has the very 
existence of history been more threatened by the 
development of the myth theory than the present, 
and by no possibly stronger evidence than these monu- 
ments and inscriptions could that theory be rebutted. 
At no time has Scripture been more cleverly assailed, 
and at no time more irresistibly defended. Still, 
festina lente> for there are looming difficulties yet to 
controvert, and despite the vast amount of material 
recently discovered in the pursuance of Assyrian ex- 
cavation, yet for some time to come the illustration and 
corroboration of Holy Writ afforded by the Assyrian 
Records, will have to be collateral and incidental 
rather than consecutive. Of an older date and more 
authentic character than any other testimony, the Assy- 
rian inscriptions certainly are, but they are also from 

1 As the terms Hilka, Besha, etc., used by Rom many prestidigitators. 
Lenormant, I., p. 448. 
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the very nature of the materials employed in their com- 
pilation more imperfect. Still I would not wish to 
say anything that would have the effect of disparaging 
the Cuneiform inscriptions, I would only guard my- 
self from encouraging the wild dreams of those popular 
writers, who expect to find a detailed record of Old 
Testament history in the ruins of Mesopotamia, 
and who are grievously disappointed if they find it 
not, and also the erroneous expectations of another 
body of authors, mostly clerical, who anticipate that 
the annals of Assyria should concern themselves 
chiefly with Jewish history, a most mistaken hope, 
since the peoples of Judea were probably the least 
important, geographically, of all the nations attacked 
or subjugated by the Chaldeans, and the very ex- 
clusiveness of their religious system would deprive 
their conquerors of any accurate information concern- 
ing them, and by consequence the official documents 
of Assyria also from preserving any detailed account 
of their rites for the information of later posterity. 

This premised, I will now divide my subject into two 
divisions, to each of which I crave the favour of your 
careful consideration. 

I. Of what kind the Assyrian inscriptions are. 

II. In what condition these inscriptions remain to 
us ; and first of the first : Of what kind the Assyrian 
inscriptions are. They may be divided into four 
chief classes : 

1 The official, containing the records of battles, 

sieges, and invasions, military and political 
reports from the various royal cities and their 
. satraps. 

2 Scientific, being chiefly carefully prepared treatises 

on nearly every known Science, and bilingual 
vocabularies and lists of animals, places, and 
things. 
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3 Sacred, including the mythological tablets, omen 

tablets, incantational poetry and exorcisms, and 

4 Fourthly, domestic and legal, comprising a large 

series of reports of Law cases, mercantile de- 
cisions, tablets relating to the sale of houses, 
lands, and slaves, and miscellaneous personal , 
memoranda. 

The first class of these inscriptions is that which at 
once arrests attention as being likely to be the most 
important to the Biblical and historical student, and 
to a certain extent they are; these inscriptions are 
again of two kinds ; Mural, and Terra Cotta; and first, 
mural inscriptions, such as those of Assur-bani-pal, 
Sennacherib, and notably Assur-nazir-pal. These 
are chiefly pompous narrations of the principal 
events in which the monarch took part, from the first 
year of his reign, to the date of the completion of the 
building, upon the walls of which they were inscribed. 
Some of these relations are of considerable interest, 
and it is by almost chance paragraphs among these, 
that the truth of Biblical history has been con^ 
firmed. Frequently, however, these inscriptions are 
carelessly transcribed, and by no means follow one 
another in regular succession, the intention of the scribe 
having often been simply to cover so many super- 
ficial feet of wall space with inscriptions to the per- 
sonal glorification of the monarch, and it has been 
more than suspected by Assyrian scholars, that like « 
the Egyptian Pharaohs, some of the Assyrian kings 
have borrowed a few battles and victories from the 
reigns of their predecessors. Again many of these 
mural texts are written in an idiomatic and careless 
manner, occasionally, as in the Annals of Assur-bani- 
pal ascending to a style of elegant simplicity and 
almost Homeric dignity; and at another time, as in 
the Annals of Assur-nazir-pal, descending into the 
most monotonous and heavy common place. The Assy- 
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rian scribes evidently wrote with an iron, as well as 
a golden stylus. * Other circumstances also occur to de- 
tract somewhat from the strict authenticity of these 
palace inscriptions. Events, campaigns, and even 
whole years of history are omitted where the architec- 
tural necessities of the space circumscribed the writer, 
and on the other hand, details are often repeated 
where the original materials ran short. 2 Still, despite 
all these defects, the historical student must ever 
be grateful to these ancient sovereigns for their 
partiality for preserving such records of their reigns; 
and we must recollect that very probably the in- 
accuracies of the transcriber has not been greater 
than that of certain special correspondents of the daily 
press in our own times ; for it is remarkable when the 
various accounts of any public event as given in the 
Newspapers are compared together, to see what ex- 
traordinary, and wholly irreconcilable contradictions 
are to be found in the different reports furnished by 
" our own reporter." 

A second kind of Official Records were inscribed 
on octangular prisms of terra cotta, generally called 
the Cylinder Inscriptions, as those of Sennacherib 
and Esarhaddon, probably the whole of the Assyrian 
history was thus once recorded. These Cylinders, 
or timitiy as they were called, were executed in 
quadruplicate, and were placed one under each angle 
of the foundation of a palace or temple ; in pre- 
cisely the same manner as is done at present in 
European Capitals. 3 Such records had a specially 
sacred character attached to them; and when by 
'accident or repair, the base of a temple was opened, 

1 Several of these styli, one of them having a spa tu late end, were dis- 
covered by Mr. Smith in his second expedition to Assyria, and are now in 
a case in the great saloon of the British Museum. 

9 See an instance of this in the inscription of Sennacherib, where an 
important line is left unfinished by the scribe for want of space. Records 
of the Past, I., p. 30. 

3 See Records of the Past, I., p. 29, note. 
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and one of these titnin exposed, it was carefully re- 
interred with frequently a smaller tablet beside it, to 
bear witness to the piety of the restorer. 1 The 
inscriptions on these monuments were generally 
more concisely written, were more precise in their 
information; and contained more domestic details 
than the mural inscriptions. They were also examined 
and dated by an official scribe, 2 as an attestation of 
their being a true copy from the records of the realm ; 
and they possess this additional advantage to students, 
that being executed in sets, it has been found possible 
from the fragments of one, to restore the lacunae of 
another; and by comparing piece with piece, to obtain 
a tolerably correct history of the period when they 
were written, the general gain to ancient history has 
thus been immense. 

The second group of Assyrian inscriptions to which 
I will now call your attention is the Scientific. This 
is one of the largest groups of the four, and it has as 
yet been only partially examined. The Chaldeans, 
and by this title I include both the Babylonians, and 
Assyrians proper, were a highly technical race, more 
so indeed than any other Semitic people, and though 
much of their scientific knowledge was empirical, yet 
to a considerable extent they followed the inductive 
principle of reasoning three thousand years before the 
birth of Bacon. They were great systematisers, and 
possessed in perfection the art of classification. 3 Antici- 
pating the happy idea of Linnaeus, the Assyrian 

1 " The ancient timin of its palace, those of old time had stamped its clay 
with sacred writing*, and repeated it in the companion tablets." inscription 
of Sennacherib, Records of the Past, I., p. 29. 

3 See second inscription of Sennacherib, Records of the Past, I., p. 53. 

3 " Perhaps the most interesting" of all is a list of every species of animal 
known to the Assyrians, classed in families and genera. No doubt the 
great divisions of this classification are those of a very rudimentary science, 
but we may well be astonished to find that the Assyrians had already 
invented a scientific nomenclature similar in principle to that of Linnaeus. 
Opposite the common name of the animal is placed a scientific and ideo- 
graphic name, composed of one invariable sign, and of a characteristic 
epithet varying with the species." Lenormant, I., p. 447. 
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botanists and naturalists adopted the distinction of 
the generic and the trivial name of a plant,, and avoided 
the pedantic folly which disgraced all the botanical 
systems of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
of long compound epithet names to common objects of 
Natural History. There remain, in the great collec- 
tion at the British Museum, more or less perfect lists 
of animals, plants, inanimate objects, and even mathe- 
matical terms, explained in Assyrian, with the older 
Cuneiform language called the Accadian, in parallel 
columns. Although these mere lists, as they have been 
disparagingly called by popular writers, do not promise 
so much of importance to the scientific student, still 
I think that they will be found materially to assist in 
the explication of Biblical history; for certainly despite 
the efforts of Hasselquist and Canon Tristram, the 
Natural History of the Bible is in anything but a 
satisfactory or scientific condition, perhaps even some 
of the Hharoum 1 laws will be better understood when 
these lists shall have been critically explained. 

Another class of Scientific tablets are the important 
Observatory Records, which have been recently so 
exhaustively studied by Mr. Sayce. 2 At all the great 
cities of the Assyrian Empire, royal astronomers, 
called in the Bible, Monthly Prognosticators, 3 were 
employed to observe the equinoxes, the solstices, and 
the phases of the moon on the ist and 15 th of each 
month, and to report the same to the king, together 
with the omens or prophecies to be deduced from it. 4 
A third, and originally very numerous class of 

1 The laws relating to things forbidden to be used, or eaten, the origin 
of which, as they have prevailed in all ancient religious systems, is veiled 
in the mantle of Archaeology. 

a See Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. III., p. 145; 
and Records of the Past, I., p. 150. 

3 " Let thy monthly prognosticators stand up and save thee," Isa. xlvii. 13. 
A peculiarly fitting taunt, inasmuch as the special duty of these officers 
was to report from the celestial omens what the king might or might not do 
with safety. 

4 See the Assyrian Lunar Calendar, No. XII., translated by Mr. Sayce, 
in Records of the Past, I., p. 158. 
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tablets, is the Religious or Sacred series. Upon these 
tablets were inscribed select hymns and prayers from 
the Assyrian liturgy, many of them of great beauty, 
and possessing peculiarly interesting points of contact 
between the Aryan and Semitic mythologies; long 
mythical poems, describing the genealogies and the 
wars of the gods, the wrath of Hea, the power of 
Anu, the cruelties of Bel, and the amours of Ishtar. 
Many of these sacred legends grouped themselves 
around the history of a Solar Hero called Izdubar, 
the fiery one, a deity identified by Mr. Smith with the 
Nimrod of Holy Writ. 1 One perfect set of mytholo- 
gical tablets formed a complete zodiacal course of the 
months, the episodeof the Flood occupying the eleventh 
of the series, and the building of the tower of Babel, 
and the war of the gods, apparently belong to this 
series. This series has been called by M. Lenormant, 
who has devoted considerable attention to this branch 
of Assyriology, the Veda of the Chaldeans, 2 and in 
some respects the title is strikingly apposite. Of 
these valuable tablets there yet exist only portions 
of four, those for the second, fourth, sixth, and 
eleventh months respectively, to which belong the 
stories of the conquest of the winged Bull, the descent 
of Ishtar, the death of Duzi or Tammuz (the Adonis 
of Palestine), and the Deluge catastrophe. 3 Again, 
many of these tablets contained mystical incantations, 
precatory invocations, maledictions, aiid denunciations 
of the most malevolent nature, specimens of some few 
of these last I will now quote at the close of this section. 

TABLET I. 

"May the noxious god, the noxious spirit of the 
neck, the neck-spirit of the desert, the neck-spirit of 
the mountains, the neck-spirit of the sea, the neck- 

1 See the eleventh tablet of the Izdubar series, by Mr. Geo. Smith, in 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. III., p. 509. 
9 Lenormant, " Les Premieres Civilisations," le Veda Chaldeen. 
9 Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. III., p. 165. 
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spirit of the morass, the noxious cherub of the city, 
this noxious wind which seizes the body (and) the 
health of the body. Spirit of heaven remember, 
spirit of earth remember." 

TABLET VII. 

"The poisonous spittle of the mouth 1 which is 
noxious to the voice, the phelgm which is destructive 

to the , the pustules of the lungs, the pustule 

of the body, the loss of the nails, the removal (and) 
dissolving of old excrement, the skin which is stripped 
off, the recurrent ague of the body, the food which 
hardens in a man's body, the food which returns after 
being eaten, the drink which distends after drinking, 
death by poison, from the swallowing of the mouth 
which distends, the unreturning wind from the desert. 
Spirit of heaven remember, spirit of earth remember." 

These inscribed terra cottas were generally buried 
under the foundations of the owner's house as a kind 
of protection, analogous to the Teraphim of Semitic 
history ; others were deposited in temples as records of 
answered prayers, or for the instruction of the youth 
who were brought up by the Assyrian priests attached 
to various local altars, others again were worn as 
talismans, 2 and the last section were finally buried 
with occult ceremonies and imprecations to effect the 
ruin of the person against whom they were devoted. 

All these various objects have yielded, and will still 
yield precious results to the unbiassed historian, and 
the student of comparative mythology. From these we 
are enabled to gather much information upon social 
points which the writers of the Bible have hitherto left 
designedly obscure. There was then a danger in 
familiarising too much the minds of the Jewish people 
with these strange arts, and often unholy customs ; and 
when we consider the evil results wrought in mediaeval 
Europe by the introduction of gnosticism from the 

1 That would be consumption. 

a See Records of the Past, Vol. III., page 112. 
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south x and magism from the east, we shall be able to 
appreciate the wisdom of this cautious reticence. 

The final group of scientific or semi-scientific tablets 
with which I have to deal for a few moments, is the 
social or domestic; the deeds relating to the purchase 
of houses, stores, and cattle ; the precautions against 
fraud on the part of both buyer and seller, and the 
variations in the rate of interest The employment 
of priestly scribes to draw up these documents as 
was the custom throughout Europe till the fourteenth 
century, is a curious evidence afforded of the unlettered 
state even of the wealthy Assyrians, whose merchants 
were princes and the honourable of the earth, in the 
fact that they attested these documents by the im- 
pression of their thumb mark, after which the scribe 
wrote the personal name, precisely as an ignorant man 
(none such I trust is in this assembly), signs a deed 
with a cross, to which the parish clerk adds, Bill 
Stiggins, his mark. To the statistician and student 
of political economy there is no more interesting study 
open for the elucidation of Archaic history, than the 
examination of these tablets, which reach from the 
time of Sargon of Agane 1600 B.C., to the close of the 
Sassanian Empire. 

Of these domestic tablets the following are fairly 
interesting specimens : 

TABLET I. 

"Ten shekels of the best silver, (being) chains for 
Istar of Nineveh, which Billu-baladh, in the presence 
of Manuci-Arbela [here follow 3 seals], has lent on a 
loan ; the silver is to have interest paid upon it at 4 
per cent On the 3rd day of the month the silver has 
been given. (Dated) 3rd day of the month Sebat, 
during the eponymy of Rimmon-sallim-ani. 2 The 

1 The Heresies of the Basilidians, the Ophites, Patripassians, Docete, 
and others, enumerated by Lardner in his History of Heretics, himself 
almost as unorthodox as the men whom he criticised and censured. 

9 In b.c. 650-640. 
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witnesses (were): Khattal-munu, Rahu, Kulduin, 
Neriglissor, Arakh-Nebo the Serippian, Musezib-Assur, 
Nebo-sallim-sunu, Khanni, (and) Bil-sadan." 

[Then follow two lines and a half of Phoenician, the 
first of which consists of the proper name, Mannugi- 
Arbela.] 1 

TABLET III. 

"Four manehs of silver according to the standard of 
Carchemish, which Neriglissar, in the presence of Nebo- 
sum-iddin, son of Nebo-rahim-baladhi, the Keeper of 
the Crown, from the city of Dur-Sargon, lends out at 
5 shekels of silver per month interest. The 26th day 
of the month Iyyar, during the eponymy of Gabbaru. 2 
The witnesses (were) : Nebo-pal-iddin, Nebo-atsib, the 
holder of the two sceptres, Akhi-ramu, of the same 
office, Assur-danin-sarri, of the same office, Disi the 
astronomer, Samas-igur . . , Sin-mati-kali the exe- 
cutioner, (and) Merodach .... the astronomer." 3 

TABLET IV. 

"The seal of Ebed-Istar, 4 the master of the men. 
The giving-up of Hoshea, his two wives Mih'sa (and) 
Badia, 'Sigaba, Bel-kharran-cunucci, (and) his two 
daughters, in all 7 persons, slaves, whom Ebed-Istar 
has sold ; and 'Simadi for 3 manehs of silver has 
taken. The whole sum hast thou given. The ex- 
change (and) the contract are finished : (there is) no 
withdrawal. The witnesses (are) Bel-nuri the priest y 
Amyatehu, 'Sangi, Kat-i'sa (and) 'Sidur. [The name 
of the 6th witness is not filled in.] The month Tisri ; 
the eponymy of Dananu."5 

[Then follow two lines of Phoenician.] 

The Assyrian tablets are not all commercial and 
domestic, very many of them are court copies of proems 
verbal, and condensed reports of judicial decisions, or 

1 Records of the Past, Vol. I. f p. 138. a B.C. 667. 

3 Records of the Past, Vol. I., p. 138. 4 " Servant of Ishtar." 5 Cir. b.c. 680, 

3 
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legal precedents with the arguments and rebutters 
stated in the most concise terms. Many of these are 
very curious, and will compare not unfavorably with the 
later laws of the Hindu legislator Menu, and only fall 
below the standard of spiritual equity raised up for 
the admiration and example of mankind by the 
divine legislator Moses. From the great antiquity 
of these tablets, and the necessarily technical nature 
of the terms and phrases employed, many sentences 
can scarcely be made intelligible, and those which are 
translateable have a curtness and brevity very remark- 
able when contrasted with the general characteristics 
of legal composition. In fact it is probable that some 
of the tablets are merely judicial memoranda, or heads 
of opinions and decisions ; be that as it mayi the 
character of their laws is a safe indication of the 
moral and political status of a people, and if the 
Assyrians had laws regulating human sacrifice, they 
had also others punishing offences against the person 
with great severity ; and if there would seem to be a 
laxity of tone regarding the regulations of domestic 
life, there was no subterfugial plea to excuse fraud or 
unchastity, and in common with all nations who have 
occupied a prominent position in the world's history, 
the fourth commandment was scrupulously adhered 
to, and the king was honoured for his office, the priest 
for his sanctity, and the father and mother for their 
inalienable and inherent right of headship and affection. 

In support of these statements, let me now read to 
you some of these very early Assyrian laws. 1 

"Every thing which a married woman encloses 
{probably has about her) y she shall possess. 2 

"A man shall not deny his father and his mother. 

u A decision. A son says to his mother, Thou art not 

1 Records of the Past, Vol. HI., p. 23, 4. 

* It is still the custom in the East for a woman to claim as exempt from 
her husband and his creditors all her personal property, or anything which 
by wearing she converts into personality. See Gadsby's wanderings in 
the East 
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my mother, his hair is cut off, 1 in the city they exclude 
him from earth and water, and in the house they 
imprison him. 

" A decision. A mother says to her son, Thou art not 
my son, in (ker) house and property they imprison her. 

" A decision. A woman is unfaithful to her husband, 
and says to him, Thou art not my husband, into the 
river they throw her. 2 

" A decision. A husband says to his wife, Thou art 
not my wife, half a maneh of silver he weighs out in 
payment 3 

" A man has full possession of his sanctuary in his 
own place.' ' 4 

I must now, however, pass on to describe as suc- 
cinctly as may be consistent with clearness, in what 
condition these valuable records have been trans- 
mitted to us. 

Originally the bulk of the Assyrian inscriptions 
were written in a Turanian language of great antiquity, 
which from its prevailing in the Accadi or high lands 
of Chaldea, has since been named the Accadian, this 
language and its kindred tongues, the Amardian, or 
Elamitic, and the Susian, was in use from the earliest 
times, and although its vocabulary was not a very ex- 
tensive, it was nevertheless, as is the case with all early 
languages, a very expressive one.5 When the more re- 
fined Assyrians proper spread from the neighbourhood 
of the Persian gulf, and conquered upper Mesopotamia, 
they, as a Semitic people introduced a Semitic speech 

1 Probably deprived of his beard, as being unworthy of the outward 
attribute of a man. 

8 Still the punishment of adultery in the East. Byron in a note to his 
" Parisina" relates an instance in which an adulteress was thus put to 
death by her own brothers. 

3 Cf. Deut. xxiv. 1, 2, for the Hebrew law of divorce. 

4 This refers to private altars such as that erected by Micah. See 
Judges xvii. 5, these were afterwards declared to be unlawful to the chil- 
dren of Israel. 

5 See Sayce, on the Language of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Elam 
and Media, Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archceology, Vol. III., 
p. 446. 
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and a partially inflected language (the Turanian Accad 
being nearly an agglutinative one), that is a language 
in which the cases and parts of speech were indicated 
by the addition and reduplication of the root words. 
The Assyrians used a far more complex and complete 
a syllabary, and their tongue, as that of the stronger 
party and of court usage, gradually absorbed the 
Accadian, both languages being however written with 
Cuneiform characters often precisely similar, but with 
totally opposed syllabic and phonetic values. This 
necessitated the retranscription of the older Accadian 
writings, and the addition of Assyrian glosses to 
explain words and phrases which had become obsolete 
or ungrammatical, for no people had a greater inherent 
philological faculty than the Assyrians. The result 
was that at the command of Assur-bani-pal II., the 
Sardan,apalus of the Greeks, the whole of the literature 
of Assyria was inspected, revised, and copied, and every- 
thing that was noteworthy was rewritten upon the 
tablets in double columns, Assyrian and Accadian, 
with often notes and marginal glosses, while all im- 
portant documents were attested at the close of the 
last column by the royal scribe, as a true copy. These 
tablets and many thousand similar inscriptions were 
then assorted into classes, and arranged in the Royal 
library at Koyunjik, under the care of Nebo-zir-sidi, 
the chief librarian of Assur-bani-pal. The collection 
was probably the most extensive ever made by royal 
munificence, while to render the whole library more 
complete, a great Astrological Cyclopaedia, originally 
suggested by king Sargon, the usurper, of Agane, 1 
was compiled as a work of general reference. 2 This 
splendid undertaking, in which all the chief literati 
of Assyria were engaged, surpassed the voluminous 
Dictionnaire of the French Academy, inasmuch as it 

1 About b.c. 1600. 

9 The title of this original Cyclopaedia should be preserved, it was 
called Namar-Bili. See Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archceology, 
Vol, III., p. 151, 
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filled seventy volumes. 1 Similar libraries, expressly 
declared to be for the use of the people, the earliest 
free libraries on record, were founded by Sargon at 
Agan6, by Nebuchadnezzar at Borsippa, and by Tig- 
lath Pileser at Nineveh. 2 These last libraries have not 
yet been discovered. When Nineveh, Babylon, and the 
neighbour cities were burnt to the ground, the kiln- 
baked tablets, being deposited in the basements of the 
palaces, sustained little injury, but the frequent inun- 
dations of the Tigris, have since undermined and 
soddened the bases of the mounds, especially where 
Arab greed has forced open the chambers, and rotted 
the less vitrified terra cottas into clayey dust. What 
is still more unfortunate, when the attention of the 
scholars of Europe was first directed to the mounds of 
Nineveh, thousands of these tablets were disregarded 
and allowed to perish, or to be even used as building 
tiles by the Arabs, in the greater attraction presented 
to explorers in winged bulls, and brazen ornaments. 
Now that alas, much irreparable mischief has been 
done, and many priceless literary treasures lost, the 
interest of scholars is directed to what are the real 
monuments of " Nineveh the Buried City." 

In bringing these tablets and other antiquities to the 
surface, many of the inscriptions have been hopelessly 
fractured by the spade and pick, and the fragments lost 
beyond recovery, others havebeen suffered to be corroded 
away by unskilful cleaning, and some even of the most 
perfect, have been broken in pieces by the labourers, 
and portions sold to different collectors, as entire 
tablets, thus necessitating a very tedious and often 
disgustingly painful search for the closing paragraph 
of a king's reign, or a column of a scientific syllabary, 
among the public and private collections of Europe. 

1 Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. III., p. 150. 

9 This last groat collection was opened by Mr. Smith in his second 
expedition, he had however no time to pursue his investigations further, a 
circumstance to which we may ultimately owe the loss of some most 
valuable Biblical corroborations. 
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All these disadvantages notwithstanding, there are 
in the National collection at the British Museum 
about 20,000 fragments, large and small, of Accadian, 
Assyrian, and bilingual tablets, over 2000 of them 
having been added by Mr. Geo. Smith, as the result 
of his recent excavations at Koyunjik; and singularly 
enough many of the fragments thus brought home, 
have served to complete other imperfect records dis- 
covered by Mr. Layard more than twenty years ago. 1 
I wish that it were possibly in my power to give you 
an adequate idea of the state in which these 20,000 
fragments exist, how tantalisingly valuable they 
appear to be, and yet how sadly inefficient for the 
purposes of connected translation they all are. Picture 
to yourselves then, a fire at the College library, 
imagine the ponderous volumes of divinity, the quaint 
old iitatortes, the ilacft letter lafo fiokea, Rees' and Blackie's 
Cyclopaedia's, Black's reprint of the Scott Novels, the 
Chandos' Shakespeare, the One and Sixpenny Milton, 
the Eightpenny British and Foreign Society's Bible, 
the Astronomer Royal of Scotland's Pyramid reports, 
Lardner's Scientific Series, Miss Braddon's Novels, 
H KAINH AIAeH'KH, the Nautical Almanack, the 
Presbyterian Prayer Book, and the Temperance Melo- 
dist, Ogilvie's and Webster's Dictionaries, Ollendorff 
" Grammaire Franqaise? and Pott's Euclid, all thrown 
pell mell into a heap together, imagine further the covers 
torn off, the edges singed with fire, and then finally 
the entire collection, law, physic, and divinity, of all ages, 
sizes, and degrees of authenticity, torn to pieces leaf by 
leaf, and many of these leaves furthermore rent in 
halves and quarters, think that out of the College library , 
of 200,000 volumes, only 20,000 pages and portions of i 
pages remained, and then place the fragments, sacred, 
secular, and satirical, all en masse before a young j 
student of another country, say, farther India, or 

1 Notably in the case of the Izdubar Legends, and the more valuable 
Canon series, the only true basis of early Chronology. 
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Western China, to whom alike English, Scotch, 
Latin, Greek, and French are unknown, and then ask 
kirn to translate the scattered pages, to compare leaf 
with leaf, to reconcile inconsistencies, and to judge of 
the value of his materials, to collect, select, and con- 
struct therefrom a history of Scotland, from the death 
of Ossian ; and of England, from Cassivelaunus to 
Charles II., to explain the construction of the steam 
engine, the telegraph, and the power loom, without a 
relic of either of them to assist his imagination ; fancy 
him doing all this, and at the same time doing violence 
to all the prejudices of his early education by the 
discoveries which he makes, almost against his belief, 
imagine this mental labour furthermore carried on 
unassisted for half a lifetime, and you will then be 
able to do justice to the wonderful talent of Grotefend, 
the stupendous discoveries of Edward Hincks, the 
keen judgment of Sir Henry Rawlinson, and the 
insistent perseverance of George Smith. Think of 
this, and of these obstacles, my excellent friends, when 
you feel disposed to become impatient at the gradual 
results of Assyriology, and be not of the number "who 
envy, but dare not imitate." 

I will now, having been compelled to extend my 
opening remarks thus far, fill up the bulk of the time 
allotted to me by reading a variety of extracts of each 
section of the Assyrian tablets, especially such as bear 
upon the elucidation of Holy Writ, and I shall in the 
main quote the translations from the excellent series 
of these Archaic monuments, published by Messrs. 
Bagster and Sons, with the sanction of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology, under the expressive title of 
Records of the Past 

When in Holy Writ the Assyrians are mentioned, 
they are frequently by popular usage termed also the 
Chaldeans, in the same way as a Turk would speak 
of a North Briton as an Englishman, where we with 
greater precision and national pride would term him a 
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Scotchman, and there is very little distinction made, 
especially in the English translation of the Bible, 
between the Assyrians and the Babylonians, because 
in fact, both were invaders, conquerors, and oppressors 
of Palestine ; there is however this distinction indirectly 
alluded to in the Bible, the Chaldeans, i.e. the Acca- 
dians, are termed "a bitter and hasty nation, 1 whose 
speech thou canst not understand/' because they spoke 
a Turanian or Accadian language ; while on the 
other hand, when the Assyrians are referred to that 
characteristic is not dwelt upon, inasmuch as they, 
being a Semitic people, spoke a language allied to the 
Hebrew, which I need not explain is a purely Semitic 
tongue; indeed the transliteration of many of the 
Assyrian inscriptions, when due allowance is made for 
the phonetic pronunciation of the peoples of the two, 
yields a nearly perfect Hebrew rendering, and this ex- 
plains the circumstance, that when Rabshakeh uttered 
his insulting defiance to the religion and country of 
the Jews before the governor, he used the Jewish 
language ; while on the other hand, the more educated 
of the Jewish nobles spoke without difficulty to the 
Assyrian chiefs. 2 

In quoting the records left us by the Assyrian, 
Elamitic, and Babylonian conquerors of Palestine, the 
oldest monarch which can be certainly identified, is one 
whose existence has hitherto been deemed mythical, 
and the mention of whose name and acts has frequently 
afforded a subject for misplaced criticism by various 
antibiblical critics. I refer to Chederlaomer, king of 
Elam, who lived in the time of Abraham, 3 and who is 
noticed under the name of Kuder Lagamar on the 
Elamitic inscriptions. He probably rebuilt the ancient 
city of Ur or Erech, for his descendant Kudur Mabug 
in a very brief inscription says, " I am the conqueror 



1 Hab. i. 6. 9 2 Kings xviii. 26. 

3 Gen. xiv. 1. 
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of the west, my father enlarged the city of Ur." 1 
Another of these early new kings was Kudur Nann- 
hundi, who entering Babylon, 2 carried away a sacred 
statue of the goddess Nena, 3 which statue was ulti- 
mately brought back to Assyria by Sennacherib more 
than six hundred years afterwards. 4 

Between the reign of Kudar Lagamar and the next 
Chaldean monarch mentioned in Holy Writ, a long 
period elapsed, of which the historical materials either 
do not remain, or are yet untranslated. From Kudar 
Lagamar king of Elam to Benhadad, or as he is 
called on the Assyrian monuments, Benhidri* king 
of Damascus, is indeed a wide interval, but this 
omission is compensated by the fuller information 
afforded us of Benhadad (a Syrian, not an ^^syrian 
monarch, by the way), and his successor, Hazael, and 
Pul, the Phul Balazu, 6 or Belesis of the Greek writers. 
Benhadad was himself subdued by Shalmaneser IV. 
king of Assyria, in his sixth campaign against the 
Holy Land, as was, also Ahab king of Israel, with an 
army of 10,000 men, and his personal enemy Hazael, 
a few years afterwards by the same sovereign, Shal- 
manezer IV., in his sixteenth campaign. The As- 
syrian texts bearing upon these events are as follows : — 

"In my sixth campaign 7 I passed the 

Euphrates in a ferry boat, and received tribute from 
the Kings of Syria. 

" At this time, Benhidri of Damascus, Sakhulina of 
Hamath, the kings of Syria, and those of the sea 
coasts, trusting to the rapidity of their movements, 
advanced to give me battle. With the help of Asshur, 

1 Lenormant, I., p. 355. 

2 B.C. 2295. 

9 See Records of the Past, III., p. 8. 

4 The tablet recording this reconquest by Sennacherib, is in the Nineveh 
gallery of the British Museum. 

5 Called also Rimmon-hidri by the Assyrians. See Records of the Past, 
Vol. Ill, p. 99. 

6 The surname Balazu means, " The Terrible." 

7 b.c. 900. 
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the great master, my Lord, I fought against them, 1 
conquered them, I took from them their chariots, 
their cavalry, their arms, and I destroyed 20,500 of 
their soldiers. 

" There were 10,000 men of Ahab of Israel. l 

" In my tenth campaign 2 I crossed the Euphrates 
for the eighth time. I destroyed the cities of Sangar 
and Carchemish. I demolished them and burnt them 
with fire. Benhidi of Damascus, Sak-hulina of Ha- 
math, and twelve kings of the sea coast, putting their 
/ trust in their (lacuna) they advanced toward me to 
give battle. I fought with them and conquered them. 
I captured their chariots (and) their arms. They took 
to flight to save their lives. 

"In my eleventh campaign 3 .... they advanced 
towards me to give battle. I put them to flight, 10,000 
soldiers fell before my arms. I captured their chariots, 
their cavalry, and their munitions of war. 

"Inmyeighteenth campaign 4 ! crossed the Euphrates 
for the sixteenth time. Hazael, king of Damascus, 
came towards me to give battle. I took from him 
1,121 chariots, and 470 horsemen with his camp. 

"In my twenty first campaign 5 I crossed the Eu- 
phrates for the twenty second time. I marched to the 
cities of Hazael of Damascus. I received tribute from 
Tyre, Sidon, and Byblus. 

" I received tribute from Jehu, son of Omri, silver, 
gold, plates of gold, cups of gold, vases of various kinds 
in gold, sceptres for the hand of the king." 6 

Pul, whose name occurs further on, was the first 
Babylonian invader of Palestine, his rise to power, and 
his incursion into Syria, took place during one of those 

1 This confirms the fact of the alliance between Ahab and Benhadad, 
recorded in i Kings xx. 34; xxii. 1. 

a b.c. 896. s b.c. 895. 4 b.c. 886. s b.c. 883. 

6 Inscription on the Nimrud Obelisk in the British Museum. One of 
the bas-reliefs of the same monument represents Jehu prostrating* himself 
before Shalmaneser, as if acknowledging himself a vassal. Lenormant, I., 
p. 381. 
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short intervals of external war, when from domestic 
troubles or political dissension the army of Assyria 
was required to defend her own frontiers, or to pre- 
serve peace at home. In strict accuracy the two great 
empires of Babylon and Assyria, with their two widely 
differing religious systems, were always either con- 
quering or being conquered, and the less warlike 
countries circumjacent were alternately the victims of 
the oppressive tyranny of the one and the other, till 
both empires drained of their population deprived 
of their trade, and enervated by the profits of vicarious 
labour, succumbed beneath the hardier peoples of 
Greece, and Rome, and Babylon as the older of the 
rival states in Chaldea, preserved at the last her true 
pre-eminence, and as the first to flourish was the last 
to fall. 

Let me not, however, digress too much or too fre- 
quently, for rapidly upon the footsteps of Shalma- 
neser IV., followed the raids of Tiglath Pileser II., king 
of Assyria. 

When the fierce onslaught of Phul Balasu placed 
the Chaldean dynasty and its nomadic following on 
the throne of Assyria, it was with a fury too unsparing, 
and a haste too reckless to enable the Chaldeans to 
agglutinate the scattered cities of their new found 
empire ; l and scarcely had their leader Phul expired, 2 
before the descendants of Asshurlikkish, 3 sought 
around among the princes of the race of Bel for a leader, 
and this leader they obtained in the person of Tuklal- 
pal-Ashur, better known as Tiglath Pileser II. He at 
once accepted the vacant chieftainship, and incited the 
only half subdued natives to revolt; beneath his 
standard all who were discontented, defrauded, or 
desperate, a numerous army, ranged themselves ; and 

1 Lenormant, U 386. 

2 Died, b.c. 747. 

3 The first Sardanapalus, who like his greater namesake perished in 
the ruins of his capital. 
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after a prolonged but continually diminishing struggle, 
the Ninevite sceptre was again grasped by an Assyrian 
king. The already subjugated countries of the East, 
with the passive cheerfulness of slavery, submitted to 
their new master, and now in the very first year of 
his sovereignty, Tiglath Pileser resumed the usual 
warlike expeditions of the Assyrian kings. Eniel 
king of Hamath, Rezin, son of Benhadad of Damascus, 
and Pekah king of Israel, formed a confederacy to 
withstand him, and with puerile hatred put forward 
Ashariah the son of Tabeal, 1 as an usurper to the throne 
of Azariah Jotham and of Ahaz kings of Judah. The 
king of Judah submitted, and the enemies of Israel 
and of Assyria alike with their useless armies were 
quickly swept away, and in the following fragmentary 
inscription does the imperious king of Assyria relate 
his sanguinary victories. 

" In the course of my expedition the tribute of the 
kings Azariah of Judah in with- 
out number to high heaven were raised in 

their eyes which as from heaven of the great 

army of Assyria they heard and their heart 

feared Their cities I pulled down, destroyed 

to Azariah turned and strengthened him 

he closed his camp he brought 

down and his soldiers he drew together 

"2 

And on another fragment : — 

"Judah of Azariah my hand greatly captured 

right tribute like that of The cities 

of Uzni-Hamath and the cities which were 

round about them, which are beside the sea of the 
setting sun, in sin and defiance to Azariah had turned, 

1 Lenormant, I., p. 389. 

3 Cuneiform Inscriptions, Vol. III., p. 9, No. 2. Translated in Smith's 
Assyrian Discoveries, p. 275. 
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to the boundaries of Assyria I added, and my Generals, 
governors over them I appointed. 1 

"The land of Beth Omri 2 the goods of its people, 
and their furniture to Assyria I sent. Pekah their 

king and Hoshea to the kingdom over them 

I appointed then tribute of them I received, 

and to Assyria I sent " 3 

These subjugations afforded a temporary respite to 
the anxieties of Ahaz, but the respite was dearly 
gained, for a few years later Tiglath Pileser held a 
grand durban, or court, 4 at Damascus, and among the 
many Eastern Sovereigns assembled there to pay him 
ostensible honour but actual homage, were Pekah 
king of Israel, and Ahaz king of Judah. After the 
restoration came the retribution, and the Assyrian 
monarch, the more effectually to weaken the resistance 
of these minor kings, introduced the system of trans- 
planting the inhabitants of the conquered cities from 
one district to another, and the first captivity of the 
children of Israel took place in the transportation of the 
bulk of the inhabitants of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and Manasseh into Assyria; 5 while upon the throne of 
Judah was imposed an ignoble and heavy tribute 
which was grudgingly and irregularly paid by the 
Jews, till the glorious reign of Hezekiah. 

To Tiglath Pileser II., succeeded Shalmaneser VI., 6 
of whose rule there have yet been found no Assyrian 
tablets or other memorials, except some bronze weights 
on which his name occurs; all that we know of him, 
we know from the Bible, and that is sad enough. 
Hoshea the intending king of Israel had acquired his 
throne by the murder of Pekah, whose death, as 
Pekah was a vassal of Assyria, placed him at once in 

1 These inscriptions are extremely mutilated, but their attestation of the 
minute accuracy of Jewish history is obvious. 

" Beth Omri, " The House of Omri," the founder of Samaria. 

* Cuneiform Inscriptions, III., p. 10, No. 2. Translated in Smith's 
Assyrian Discoveries. 

4 B.C. 731. 5 2 Chron. xxviii. 20 ; 2 King's xv. 22. 6 B.C. 727. 
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open rebellion both against his own people and the 
Chaldeans, the first he easily overbore, but the wrath 
of Shalmaneser, the king of the latter, was a far more 
serious obstacle ; to strengthen himself therefore, in 
this his treasonous opposition, he united himself in 
alliance with a desperate Southern adventurer, Saba- 
koph of Ethiopia, a strange prince who had like him- 
self obtained by force the throne of an unsettled 
country, ere however the promised assistance could 
arrive, the armies of the king of Assyria again invaded 
Israel, and surrounded on all sides by the remorseless 
troops of her well known enemies, Samaria was be- 
sieged. Unable to conquer the city by assault, Shal- 
maneser declared a blockade which lasted for a year, 
during which time he died ; J whether in Palestine or in 
Chaldea we are not informed, but the capital of 
Northern Syria fell again a prey to cruelty incensed 
by lust, and anger stimulated by avarice. 

On the death of Shalmaneser VI., his son, "an infant 
of years" (to use an expressive Oriental idiom), was too 
young to have hoped to maintain a position among 
the military chiefs of his father, and very probably he 
was not allowed even the opportunity of dealing the 
dangerous royalty, for the Tartan, or commander in 
chief of his father's troops, an able and politic prince 
named Sargon, who claimed descent also from another 
branch of the royal house, siezed the Assyrian throne. 
The reign of Sargon is one of the most fully re- 
corded in the Assyrian annals, owing to the inscrip- 
tions being mostly incised on cylinders of clay, which 
have escaped the destruction of the royal palaces. 
From one of these records presently to be quoted, it 
would appear that the final fall of Samaria took place 
while Sargon was the Tartan of Shalmaneser, since he 
claims the credit of that victory. 2 " This is what I 

1 B.G. 722. 

9 The whole of the Sargon inscriptions have been ably translated and 
published by MM. Oppert et M£nant, Les Tastes de Sargon, 1865. 
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have done," writes the haughty king on the walls of 
Khorsabad, " from the commencement of my reign to 
my fifteenth campaign, I defeated in the plains of 
Kalu, Humbanigash, king of Elam. I besieged, took, 
and occupied the city of Samaria, and carried into 
captivity 27,280 of its inhabitants. I changed the 
former government of the country, and placed over it 
lieutenants of my own." r With this declaration agrees 
exactly the statement of the Bible, that Israel was 
reduced to the condition of a province of the Assyrian 
empire, governed by an officer appointed by the 
Assyrian king. 2 

Victorious over the Jews, Sargon next turned his 
attention to conquests in Armenia, Commagenia, and 
Albania. Before him submitted the capital cities of 
Sugadia in Parthia, Papha and Ashdod, the siege of 
which last place is referred to by Isaiah. 3 With 
the usual ferocity of his race, Sargon transported the 
population of whole provinces, and flayed alive and 
impaled the kings of the conquered nations. Suddenly 
Merodach Baladan, instigated it would appear by a 
religious respect for the now disregarded worship of 
Marduk 4 and Bel, the gods of Babylonia, after whom 
he was named, and to whose protection he was dedi- 
cated, incited the Babylonians to revolt, and allied 
himself for that purpose with Humbanigash king of 
Elam, and the nomad tribes of Irak Arabi, a most 
unfortunate confederation ; a rash resolve, for at the 
first indication of a resistance on the part of Sargon, 
Merodach Baladan, dreading to be surrounded and 
shut up in Babylon, fled to a fortress in Lower Chaldea, 
built by his father, called Dur Yakin. Dangerous 
defence of pusillanimity. Encompassed on all sides 
by the stronger troops of Sargon ere the close of one 

1 Lenormant, I., p. 392. 3 2 Kings xviii. 9, 10. s Isa. xx. 1. 
4 Marduk, or Merodach, was the son of Hea, the god of the waters, and 
the wisest of the Assyrian deities. The special office of Marduk was to 
check and reverse the doings of the evil spirits. Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, III. p. 458. 
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short sanguinary battle had decided the question of 
the day, the Babylonian traitor abandoned his camp 
in alarm, and on the same evening the auxiliary tribes 
of Elam and Iran submitted themselves. Caring 
only for his personal safety, Merodach Baladan aban- 
doned throne, sceptre, and insignia, and vainly hoped 
in vile disguise to elude pursuit and escape the reward 
of his treachery. Hear now the scornful terms in 
which the Assyrian relates his easy conquest and 
Baladan's shameful flight. 

"Merodach Baladan, son of Yakin, no longer respected 
the memory of the gods. He evaded their precepts 
and neglected their worship. He had allied himself 
for assistance with Humbanigash, king of Elam. He 
had excited to revolt the nomad tribes. He prepared 
for a battle and was advancing 

"Merodach Baladan abandoned in his camp his 
royal insignia, his golden tiara, his golden throne, 
his golden parasol, his golden sceptre, his silver chair. 
He escaped in disguise. I besieged and took his 
city of Dur Yakin. I took as prisoners himself, his 
wife, his sons, his daughters, I took gold, silver, all 
his possessions. I punished for their fault all the 
families, and all the men who had revolted from my 
government. I reduced the city to ashes. I under- 
mined and destroyed the walls." 1 
- I have dwelt a little in detail on the defeat of 
Merodach Baladan I., since, although it was his suc- 
cessor who sent messengers with covetous courtesy 
bearing " letters and a message to Hezekiah because he 
heard that he had been sick," it affords a capital 
illustration of the manner in which the Chaldean 
dynasties changed hands, and how repeatedly the son 
of the victor of to-day became the victim of tomorrow, 
each exercising the like cruelty, with the like disregard 



1 Lenormant, I. 395. This defeat of Merodach Baladin at the Battle of 
Dur- Yakin took place b.c. 709. 
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of the events of the future, or wisdom from the ex- 
perience of the past. 

These domestic wars over, Sargon next directed his 
attention to the fragrant islands of the Adriatic Sea, 
and actuated by a wish to secure an open sea route 
for his armies, he subjugated the island of Cyprus, 
called on the Assyrian monuments the island of 
Iatnan, and forced the seven kings among whom it 
was divided, to do service to him, and to bring their 
tribute to Babylon. 

" The seven kings of the island of Iatnan, who had 
established themselves at a distance of seven days' 
sail in the sea of the setting sun, and whose name 
none among the kings my fathers in Assyria and 
Chaldea had ever heard, having learned the great 
deeds I had done in Syria and Chaldea, and my glory 
that had spread far off even into the midst of the sea, 
humbled their pride and bowed themselves before me. 
They presented themselves before me at Babylon, 
bearing metals, gold, silver vases, ebony and the 
manufactures of the country, they humbled themselves 
before me." 1 

How much farther Sargon would have extended 
his conquests it is impossible now to say, but at- 
tempting to conquer the well fortified city of Tyre, 
he wasted the strength of his army upon it, in a 
fruitless siege of five years' duration; 2 and with the 
usual untrustworthiness of all Eastern state records, 
passes over in silence his retreat, with the dispersion 
of his fleet and the loss of 500 prisoners. 

It is the peculiar distinction afforded in history 
between the characters of a great General and a great 
Conqueror, that the one only regards his victories, and 
the skill with which he obtains them, while the other con- 
siders his military successes as only one of his chief 
aims, and directs his attention alike to the peaceful as 
well as the martial, the foundation of cities as well as 

1 Lenormant, I. 396. 9 Joseph. Ant. IX. xiv. 2. 

3 
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the destruction of forts. This latter characteristic of a 
great conqueror, Sargon possessed in a high degree; even 
while engaged in his fiercest campaigns he determined 
to build new cities capable of maintaining the extended 
frontiers of his empire; and when the check at Tyre 
afforded to his soldiers a little respite from active 
work during the period of their reorganisation, Sargon 
erected a new city, destined in his ambitious hope to 
outrival Nineveh, and called it Dur Sharyukin, " The 
Castle of Sargon." On this city, its fortifications, and 
palaces, Sargon lavished all his treasure, and his 
Assyrian artificers all their skill, and with an extract 
from his acts describing the glories of this great palace, 
now covered by the ruins of Khorsabad, I must close 
this long history of the life of Sargon. 

" I built in the city a palace covered with seal skin, 1 
with wood work of sandal, ebony, fir, cedar, cypress, 
and pistachio; a palace of incomparable magnificence 
for the seat of my royalty. There I wrote up the 
glory of the gods, the upper part I built of cedar wood, 
I cased the beams with bronze, I made a spiral stair- 
case like that in the great temple in Syria, called 
Bethilanni. I sculptured with works of art stone from 
the mountains to decorate the gates; I made orna- 
ments on the lintels and the jambs, and placed across 
them cross pieces of alabaster. 

" My palace contains gold, silver, vases of these two 
metals, colours, iron, the produce of various mines, 
stuffs dyed with saffron, blue, and purple, ambergris, 
seal skins, pearls, sandal and ebony wood, horses 
from Egypt, apes, mules, camels, booty of all kinds." 2 

In the month Tasritu, corresponding to our October, 
the grand palace of Dur Sharyukin was finished, and 
the entire city consecrated. Great and perfect must 
it then have appeared to the eyes of all beholders, 

1 The badgers' skins used in the construction of the tabernacle are 
generally considered to have been seal skins, as the badger was an 
unclean animal. See Exod. xxvi. 14. 

9 Lenarmant, 1. 397. 
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and deep must have been the satisfaction, and high 
the pride of the Assyrian king as he beheld this 
splendid completion of a reign of twenty years. Alas 
for all human glory, and the permanence of all human 
happiness, two years later Sargon was lying powerless 
and friendless, the victim of a revolt raised up in 
Babylon, mainly by his own successful cruelty, assas- 
sinated by the hand of a conspirator in the temple 
which by a subtle conspiracy he was himself enabled 
to raise. By what coincidence of circumstances this 
murder took place we are not informed, nor where his 
son, Sinakerib was at that time, for Babylon was already 
in revolt, and with the prospect of a divided empire, 
and a contested right, Sinakerib or Sennacherib II. 
ascended a blood-stained throne. 

Sinakerib ("Sin 1 has multiplied brothers") no sooner 
placed himself at the helm of state than he diverted 
the attention of the army which otherwise might have 
set up another sovereign, by declaring a war of re- 
taliation against the rebellious Babylonians who were 
already in a state of intestine war between the claims 
of two rival chieftains, Agises, an unrecorded noble- 
man, and Merodach Baladan II., the son of the 
monarch who was vanquished by Sargon at the battle 
of Dur Yakin. This was the Merodach Baladan of 
the prophecy of Isaiah, and his mission to Hezekiah 
was probably to secure the alliance of the king of the 
Jews in a defensive league against the king of Assyria, 
in which he was, unfortunately for the vacillating 
Hezekiah, a successful strategist. 2 No sooner had 
Sennacherib entered the country of Babylonia, than 
with a craven heart like that of his dastard father, 
Merodach Baladan fled away, and left his wife, his 
officers, his people, and his treasures at the scant pity 
of the conqueror, who with malicious mercy spared 

1 Sin, the Moon deity of the Assyrians, the father of the goddess 
Ishtar. See Records of the Past, Vol. III., p. 135. 
7 2 Kings xx. 12, 
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indeed their lives, but sold them for slaves, and placed 
in the room of the defeated king a young personal 
Assyrian friend named Belibus, 1 who had accompanied 
him in his warlike expedition. Let me as before 
quote the record of this victory : — 

" In my first campaign I conquered Merodach Ba- 
ladan, king of Chaldea, and the armies of Elam in the 
neighbourhood of Kish. In the midst of the battle 
he stole away quietly. .... The chariots, the horses 
that were engaged turned against him ; he escaped 
alone, and fled to his palace at Babylon. But I 
opened his treasure house, I seized gold, silver, his 
furniture, his robes, his wife, his men, his courtiers, 
his male and female slaves, his domestics of his palace, 
his soldiers, I brought them out and sold them for 
slaves. With the aid of Assur, my Lord, I besieged 
seventy-nine large strongholds in Chaldea, and 820 
small towns in the neighbourhood." 2 

The Babylonian enemy vanquished, Sennacherib 
now directed his vengeance against Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, and the monarchs confederate with him, and 
there is a peculiar incident connected with this, Sen- 
nacherib's attack upon Judea, which is not recorded 
in the Bible. 

When the Sidonian and Phenician kings determined 
to make a common defence against the power of the 
son of Sargon, while that power was yet unestablished, 
Padiah, the king of Migron, who appears to have been 
attached by personal friendship to the Assyrian king, 
alone refused to join the confederacy. Irritated at this 
resistance, the allied conspirators induced the people 
of Migron to deliver up to them their king, who for 
greater security was sent bound in chains to Jerusalem, 
and there held as a prisoner by Hezekiah. Such at 
least is the cause assigned by Sennacherib for his war 

1 " Belibus, the son of a Rabbani, who was prefect of Suanna city, who 
as a young 1 man had been brought in my palace, I placed over them as 
King of Leshan and Akkadi." Records of the Past, I. 26. 

■ Lenormant, I. 398. See also Records of the Past, Vol. I., p. 25. 
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with the Jews, who certainly had given him cause suf- 
ficient for his conduct already by withholding the 
accustomed annual tribute, This explanation will 
thus render explicable the apparently conflicting state- 
ments which I will now read from the " Annals of \ 



Sennacherib." 

" Zedek King of Ascalon who had not bowed dow 
to my yoke, the gods of his father's house, himself, 
his wife, his sons, his daughters, his brothers, the race 
of his father's house I carried off and brought them to 
Assyria. Sarludari son of their former King Rukipti 
over the men of Ascalon I placed ; a fixed gift of 

offerings to my Majesty I imposed on him In 

the course of my expedition, the cities of Beth-Dagon * 
Joppa, Banai-barka 2 and Hazor, 3 cities of Zedek, 
which to my feet homage had not rendered, I attacked, 
captured, and carried off their spoils. The Chief 
Priests, Noblemen, and people of Ekron who Padiah 
their King (holding the faith and worship of Assyria) 
had placed in chains of iron, and unto Hezekiah King 
of Judah had delivered him, and had acted towards 
the deity with hostility : these men now were terrified 
in their hearts. The Kings of Egypt and the Soldiers, 
Archers, chariots and horses of Ethiopia, forces innu- 
merable, gathered together and came to their assistance. 
In the plains of Altaku 4 in front of me they placed 
their battle array : they discharged their arrows : with 
the weapons of Ashur my Lord, with them I fought, 
and I defeated them." 

" The rulers, dignitaries and inhabitants of Migron 
had betrayed the king Padiah, who was inspired by 
friendship and zeal for Assyria, and had given him 

1 Beth-Dag-on in Judah is probably meant The name means "The 
House of Dagon," the fish deity of the Chaldeans. See Judges xvi. 23; 
Josh. xv. 41. 

* Named in Joshua xix. 45. 

3 Hazor in Naphthali, Josh. xix. 36, seems too far North: perhaps 
Hazar Shual is meant. H. Fox Talbot. 
' 4 Eltekon of Josh. xv. 59. 
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up bound in chains of iron to Hezekiah king of Judah. 



"i 



"Then I returned towards Migron, I deposed the 
rulers and dignitaries who had revolted, and killed 
them. I hung their bodies on crosses on the walls of 
the city. I sold for slaves all the men of the city who 
had committed violence or crimes. I brought Padiah 
their king out of Jerusalem, and restored to him the 
thrones of his royalty, I imposed on him the tribute 
paid as acknowledgment of my authority. I fixed 
upon him. And Hezekiah King of Judah, who had 
not bowed down at my feet, Forty six of his strong 
cities, his castles, and the smaller towns in their neigh- 
bourhood beyond number with warlike engines 2 . . . 

I attacked and captured. 200,150 people 

small and great, male and female, horses, mares, asses, 
camels, oxen and sheep beyond number, from the 
midst of them I carried off and distributed them as 
a spoil He himself, like a bird in a cage, inside 
Jerusalem his royal city I shut him up: siege-towers 
against him I constructed. The exit of the great gate 
of his city, to divide it 3 he had given command. His 
cities which I plundered, from his kingdom I cut off, 
and to Mitinti King of Ashdod, Padiah King of Ekron, 
and Izmi-Bel King of Gaza I gave them. I diminished 
his kingdom. Beyond the former scale of their yearly 
gifts their tribute and gifts to my Majesty I augmented 
and imposed them upon them. He himself, Hezekiah, 
the fearful splendour of my Majesty had overwhelmed 
him : the workmen, soldiers, and builders whom for 
the fortification of Jerusalem his royal city he had 
collected within it, now carried tribute and with thirty 
talents of gold, 800 talents of silver; woven cloth, 
scarlet, embroidered ; precious stones of large size ; 

1 Records of the Past, Vol. I., p. 36. 

8 Several of these are named, but they cannot at present be identified. 

3 " To divide, or unloose, what is chained together," is the sense of the 
term according to Furst. It means, I think, that Hezekiah had com- 
manded the drawbridge to be raised. H. Fox Talbot. ' 
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couches of ivory, moveable thrones of ivory, skins of 
buffaloes y teeth of buffaloes, dan wood, ku wood, a great 
treasure of every kind, and his daughters, and the 
male and female inmates of his palace, male slaves and 
female slaves y unto Nineveh my royal city after me he 
sent ; and to pay tribute and do homage he sent his 
envoy." l 

These are remarkable passages when compared 
with the Biblical Version. Padiah restored to his 
throne, and tribute received from Hezekiah, Senna- 
cherib returned to Assyria ; and here should be re- 
corded the miraculous defeat so simply related in the 
Bible, and so magnificently but anachronically versi- 
fied by Lord Byron. 2 Here a notice at least of that 
catastrophe should occur ; but just at this place the 
Assyrian annals are silent ; even the siege of Lachish, 
where Sennacherib was when his impious message was 
despatched to Hezekiah, is passed over. There is 
simply a complete omission of the entire subject in 
the cuneiform inscription. 3 It might even be thought 
that the account of Sennacherib's defeat, as given in 
Holy Writ, was a mere poetical invention, were it not 
for two circumstances ; one a record of precisely the 
same event preserved by Herodotus, 4 who attributed 
the defeat to the interposition of Ptah, the fire deity 
of Egypt, which would also have been invested when 
Jerusalem had fallen ; and, secondly, the well authen- 
ticated story of the siege of Lachish, of which also no 
history remains, but which is represented on a mural 
slab in Sennacherib's palace, where the king himself, 
holding a sheave of arrows in his hand, says, " I sit 
before the city of Lachish. I give permission to 
destroy it." The probability is that the clay cylinders 
on* which the Annals of Sennacherib are preserved, 

' Records of the Past, Vol. I., p. 38. 

a u The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming with crimson and gold." 

3 Lenormant, Vol. I., p. 400. 

4 Herodotus, Euterpe CXLI. 
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were written by scribes who did not dare to transmit 
to posterity the misfortunes of their king and country. 
Another army was soon collected together to take the 
place of that destroyed by the angel of the Lord ; and 
only in after years did the king of Assyria allow even 
an allusion to his Palestinian campaign, and a repre- 
sentation on the walls of his palace of the only event 
that was at all creditable to his arms in the course of it. 

Political history is ever the same, and contemporary 
records, especially if compiled by official scribes, are 
always courtly. The English army has suffered many 
serious defeats, and English statesmanship has ac- 
cepted many humiliations of which our histories have 
either preserved no account, or else have glossed them 
over with victories. The Gallery of Battles at the 
Louvre, and the painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital, 
are alike untrustworthy as historical authorities ; they 
misrepresent by omission ; but neither England or 
France has yet descended to the Eastern device of 
historical falsification. 

The remainder of the twenty-three years* reign of 
Sennacherib presented exactly the same succession 
of useless expenses, and predatory wars, which was 
now the settled usage of Assyrian monarchy. 
Babylon was again pillaged and burnt, Susiana and 
Elam again invaded, and their united army of 
150,000 men scattered or destroyed: destroyed the 
easier, for the chief of their staff, Humbaundasha, 
bribed by Assyrian gold, delivered them up to the foe. 1 
" On the wet earth," writes Sennacherib, " armour and 
arms, taken in my attacks, floated in the blood of 
enemies as in a river, for the war chariots that struck 
down men and beasts had in their course crushed the 
bleeding bodies and their limbs. I piled up the 
corpses of these soldiers like trophies, and I cut off 
their hands and feet. I mutilated those who were 

1 B.C. 684. 
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taken alive like straws," (a delicate euphemism) " and 
as a punishment cut off their hands." * 

Still once again, with unpacified hate, the Babylo- 
nians rebelled ; and this time again the city of Babylon, 
sacred to both the Babylonians and the Assyrians, the 
Turanian and the Semitic inhabitants of Chaldea 
alike, was given up to fire, rapine, and destruction, and 
its most precious treasures carried away to Nineveh, 
while over that portion of its area which had escaped 
the flames, and as king over what little population 
lingered yet near the city which had been their glory 
and their gain, Sennacherib established his fourth son, 
Esarhaddon, as vassal king. 2 

The next year, so agree both the Assyrian and 
Biblical annals alike, " as he was worshipping in the 
house of Nisroch his god, Adramelech and Sharezer, 
his sons, smote him with the sword, and they escaped 
into the land of Armenia, and Esarhaddon, his son, 
reigned in his stead." 3 "So perish all thine enemies, 
Lord." 4 I will now fitly conclude this section by 
citing, first, the curse of Sennacherib upon whoever 
should fail to restore his favourite palace (for centuries 
long ruined) ; 5 and secondly, his personal will in favour 
of his son and successor, Esarhaddon, which will is 
also the oldest document of that nature extant. 

" I placed within it. In future days, under the* 7 
Kings my sons, whom Ashur and Ishtar call unto 
the sovereignty of this land and people shall call 
their names ; when this Palace shall grow old and 
decay, the future King who shall repair its injuries, 
who shall see the written records of my name, who 
shall build an altar, sacrifice a male victim, and 
replace it in its place, Ashur and Ishtar will receive 
his prayers. The destroyer of my writings and my" 
name may Ashur, the great lord, the father of the 

1 Lenormant, I., p. 403. * Lenormont, I., p. 404 and 471. 

s 2 Kings xix. 37. 4 Judges v. 31. 

s Records of the Past, I., p. 52. This appears to have been the usual 
form of concluding a timin inscription. 
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gods, deliver him to his enemies, his sceptre and his 
throne take away from him, and destroy his life ! l 

I, Sennacherib, King of multitudes, King of As- 
syria, have given chains of gold, stores of ivory, a cup 
of gold, crowns and chains besides, all the riches of 
which there are heaps, crystal 2 and another precious 
stone and bird's stone : one and a half manehs, two 
and a half cibi, according to their weight :. to Essar- 
haddon my son, who was afterwards named Assur- 
ebil-mucin-pal according to my wish ; the treasure 
of the Temple of Amuk and (Nebo)-irik-erba, the 
harpists of Nebo. 3 

Of Esarhaddon, 4 king of Assyria, since my subject 
. at present is confined only to those Assyrian kings who 
;/ illustrate the history of the Bible, as that sacred book 
makes but little mention of him, I shall have little to 
say. And yet in truth Esarhaddon was a great 
monarch, not much inferior in many respects to those 
who had preceded him. Like a dutiful son, and a 
politic ruler, his first act was to punish the murderers 
and perform the funeral honours of his father. Adar 
Malik, and Ashur-sarossar his parricidal brothers were 
driven by him into exile, and mindful of the necessity 
of keeping open the frontiers of Assyria at the Medi- 
terranean sea, he made a warlike expedition against 
the city of Sidon; Abdamilkit, the king of Sidon, 
threw himself into the sea, and Esarhaddon "put to 
death all its great men, destroyed its walls and houses, 
and cast them into the sea ; " and thus in accordance 
with the word of prophecy 5 was Sidon humiliated. 6 
The conqueror then built a guard fortress in Northern 
Syria, close to the shore, called Dur-Asshur Akhiddin, 
and there established a colony of captives from the 

1 See also Inscription of Tiglath Pileser I., last paragraph, Edition 

of l8 57* 
* The fragments of a crystal throne, inscribed with the name of 

Sennacherib and disinterred from the ruins of his palace, are now in the 

British Museum. 

8 Records of the Past, 1., p. 136. 4 b.c. 681. 

5 Records of the Past, II., p. in. 6 See Ezekiel xxxviii. 
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shores of the Caspian sea, who, from difference of race 
and speech, would be less likely to fraternize with the 
exclusive Syrians. 1 

At the close of his campaign against Phoenicia, 
Esarhaddon directed his arms against the kingdom 
of Judah, which he was soon enabled to overcome ; 
for the people, long given over to idolatrous practices, 
and the pursuit of riches, drew but little distinction 
between the gods of Assyria and Syria, and indeed 
Tammuz, Astaroth, and Bel, were Chaldean deities 
also, and all the national pride of the Jews, was 
wasted in petty genealogical jealousies, and ani- 
mosities against the still more degraded and Assy- 
rianised people of Israel. Jerusalem again opened 
her lofty gates to an Assyrian invader, and Manasseh, 
who even appears to have imitated a rare and most 
dreadful custom among the Chaldeans, human sacri- 
fice, was carried captive into Babylon. 2 There for a 
short time he remained till the weakness of his 
character convinced his captor that he at least was 
powerless to resist him, and the captive king of Judah 
was restored to his throne as the vassal of Esarhaddon. 
Much about the same time as the numerous depor- 
tations of the Jews had considerably reduced the 
population, and, by consequence, the wealth of the 
country, a still larger number of Chaldeans and 
Elamites were imported into Palestine where they 
settled, intermarried and completed the religious ruin 
of Northern and middle Syria. 3 With this transaction 
ends the contact between Biblical history and the 
reign of Esarhaddon. 

Having been engaged during the lifetime of his 
father as viceroy at Babylon, it was natural that 
there the king should prefer to dwell; placing a prefect 
in charge of the capital city of his empire, Nineveh ; 

1 Lenormant, I., p. 405. 

a b.c. 672. The name of Manasseh king" of Judah occurs among other 
Phoenician princes who paid tribute to Esarhaddon in this year. 
3 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. 
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there he declared his intention of making the capital 
of Babylonia the chief metropolis in the world, and 
there he designed the great works which begun in his 
lifetime, and completed afterwards by Nabopalassar, 
and Nebuchadnezzar his successors, made indeed 
" Babylon the glory of the Chaldees excellency, and 
the joy of the whole earth." From Babylon he led 
his conquering armies to Cyprus, Media, Hadramaut, 
and Western Persia ; and erected a monument of his 
inroads at the Nahr-el-kelb in Northern Syria, side by 
side with those recorded on a tablet by Rameses III. 
the Sesostris of the Greek. 1 To Babylon he carried 
all his treasures, at Babylon he lived while life was an 
enjoyment to him, at Babylon by an edict dated in 
his thirty-third year, he resigned his empire into the 
hands of his favourite son, Assurbanipal II.; and 
finally at Babylon in the following year he died, 2 leaving 
an able successor on the throne of Nineveh, and a 
dangerous rival to that successor's peace in the person 
of a natural son Saul-mugina as Vice-king of Chaldea. 3 
For the same reason which has required me to pass 
rapidly over the events in the reign of Esarhaddon, I 
must also pass over still more succinctly the life of 
his successor Assurbanipal II. ; not that his reign is 
historically in any way inferior to that of his father 
or grandfather, but because his chief wars were directed 
against the Lydians, Greeks, and Cilicians, now be- 
coming an important people, and the epoch of his 
reign belongs more to classic than to sacred history. 
Did the scope of this present lecture allow, there is no 
one monarch in all the Assyrian or Babylonian chrono- 
logy whose actions are more interesting to the general 
reader. Tirkahah, king of Ethiopia, who on the death 
of Esarhaddon declared himself independent in Egypt, 

1 These two Stele are well published in Landseer's Sabean Researches, 
No. i. 
8 b.c. 668. 
3 See Smith's Annals of Assurbanipal, Cylinders B and C. 
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Gyges the uxorious king of Lydia, Psammetichus, 
king and priest of Sais, Mathan, king of Nabathea, 
and Ywaite, king of the Arabs, all either together or 
separately, revolted against Assurbanipal, and were 
defeated by him. Unprotected by his magical ring, 
the king of Lydia was killed, not as in the fable of 
Herodotus, 1 at his wife's bedside by an incensed para- 
mour, but where a king should be found, slaughtered 
by the walls of his fallen city. Relieved by these 
successes from the danger of outward treason, Assur- 
banipal turned his resources against his brother, whose 
occupation of the throne of Babylon was really an 
usurpation. Saulmugina at first resisted with the 
bravery of desperation, but was at last subdued, and 
induced to throw himself upon the mercy of his half 
brother, who with a clemency and magnanimity sur- 
passing example in that barbarous age, forgave, and 
even restored him to partial favour. The unfortunate 
adherents of Saulmugina, whom Assurbanipal perhaps 
deemed to be the instigators of the fraternal treason, 
met with a terrible punishment, and were either cast 
alive into a burning fiery furnace, or were trampled to 
death beneath the hoofs of infuriated bulls. 2 Tiumman, 
king of Elam, his brother's chief ally, was flayed alive 
and crucified ; or, more properly, impaled, in the palace 
garden of the king of Assyria, as were also many of 
his unhappy followers. 3 His city was razed to the 
ground, and the whole of his country devastated. 4 

Despite all these atrocities and amenities of war- 
fare, there is yet every reason to believe that Assur- 
banipal was a wise, a kind, and a learned sovereign. 
Few proverbs are more initially unjust than that 
popular one which decrees that a great man shall be 
safely judged by posterity, it is a most preposterous 

1 Herodotus Clio, x.-xii. 

2 Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. II., p. 362. 

3 These scenes are all engraved from the palace slabs in the British 
Museum in Bonomi's Nineveh and its Palaces. 

4 Lenormant, I., p. 412. 
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and unphilosophical fallacy. Few men are wiser than 
the age they live in, and great men can only be com- 
pared by their contemporaries, and truly measured by 
the moral standard of their own times. The prayers of 
Assurbanipal I show him to have been a humble, and 
his unusual deference to dreams and visions (attested 
by the Assyrian annals), declare him to have been a 
superstitious, i. e. a religious one. His conduct towards 
his offending brother was merciful in the extreme. 
The elegant sculptures on his palaces, and the grace- 
ful workmanship which prevailed in Assyria under 
his reign, evidence of all which can be seen at the 
British Museum, show him to have possessed a graceful 
and correct taste ; while his munificent endowment of 
a free public library, the kingly magnificence with 
which he ordered a collection, and the scholarly care 
with which he commanded a retranscription into the 
vernacular tongue of all the annals of Assyria and 
Babylonia previous to his reign, prove him to have 
been one of the most able and most patriotic monarchs 
that the whole of the royal family of Assur could boast. 
Other kings could, like Sennacherib, say, "I have 
brought under my power every one who carried his 
head high/' or, like many of his predecessors, be called 
" the powerful king ; " but to none of them, with the 
same truth of adjective, both as judged by ancient or 
modern times, could it have been written as it was of 
Assurbanipal, " I the great king of Assyria." 2 Before 
I pass on to the next sovereign on my list, suffer me 
to read a translation of the noble inscription on the 
entrance to his splendid public library. 

" Palace of Assurbanipal King of the World, King 
of Assyria, to whom the god Nebo, and the goddess 

1 Many of these in the collection at the British Museum are yet 
unpublished. 

Assurbanipal also completed, if he did not institute, the system of having 
reports of the condition of the provinces of the Assyrian Empire sent in at 
stated times. These will hereafter furnish valuable materials for the 
elucidation of history. 
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Tashmit (wisdom) have given ears to hear, and eyes 
to see what is the foundation of government. They 
have revealed to the king, my predecessors, this cu- 
neiform writing, the manifestation of the god Nebo, 
the god of supreme intelligence. I have written it 
upon tablets. I have signed it. I have placed it in 
my palace for the instruction of my subjects? l 

" O Ishtar goddess of Arbela, I am Assurbanipal 
King of Assyria, the creature of thine hands. I have 
been chosen by thee and thy father Assur to restore 
the temples of Assyria and to complete the holy cities 
of Akkad. I have sought to honour thee, and I am 
come to worship thee." 

A prayer of the king to another deity runs in this 
beautiful strain : 

" May the look of pity that shines in thine eternal 
face . . . dispel my griefs 

" May I never feel the anger and wrath of the god 

" May my omissions and sins be wiped out — 

" May I find reconciliation with him, for I am the 
servant of his power, the adorer of the great gods 

" May his powerful countenance come to my help, 
may it shine like heaven, and bless me with happiness 
and abundance of riches. 

" May it bring forth in abundance'to me happiness 
and every sort of good." 2 

To Assurbanipal II. succeeded one of his two sons, 
Assuredilani, 3 whose first office was to contest the 
sovereignty of Babylon with his ungrateful uncle, 
Saulmagina, who had again usurped it on the instant 
of the death of his noble brother. The whole of the 
lifetime of Assuredilani was occupied by vain endea- 
vours to stay the progress of revolt in various di- 
rections, and in trying to arrest the declension of the 
Assyrian empire, which, attacked on all sides by the 
Medes and Persians under Phraortes, already antici- 
pated the terrors of a foreign subjugation. The king 

x Lenormanf, I., 445. a Lenormant, Vol. I. 41S. 3 B.C. 647. 
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of Assyria, however, met the Median chief with a still 
larger force, and defeated him ; but the national spirit 
was gone ; the bonds of nationality were broken ; to be 
an Assyrian was no longer uniformly toaccept one theo- 
logy, and to derive descent from one series of patriarchs, 
themselves of divine origin. The introduction of the 
thoughts of other men, the intermixture with the man- 
ners and customs of other countries, gave to Assyria 
for awhile the deceptive and destructive impetus of 
eclecticism ; and that impetus once checked, the double 
reaction of indifferentism and pseudo philosophy crept 
in, and the cant of extended philanthropy veiled the 
progress of ingrasping selfishness. To Assuredilani suc- 
ceeded Assuracus, 1 and upon him, with all the crushing 
energy of an unexhausted race, came Cyaxares, and 
his Median troops, and then came death to Assuracus, 
demolition to Nineveh, and dispersion to the Assyrian 
empire. 2 For a short space only did the sister empire 
of Babylon survive, and then desolation ruled un- 
disturbed over the mounds of Mesopotamia, and the 
swampy wastes of the Euphrates. 3 

When the storm is approaching, the vulture flies 
abroad ; but when the tempest displays itself, the bird 
of foul omen seeks the shelter of its cliffs, and waits 
to feast upon the helpless victims of its rage. While, 
even with a loosening grasp, Ashuredilani held the 
reins of power ; his Babylonian satrap, a singularly 
talented Chaldean, named Nabopalassar, ingratiated 
himself with his master, and secretly sought the Me- 
dian alliance, which was to overthrow the monarch 
under whose protection he ruled, and when the death of 
the Assyrian king placed his more nerveless son Assu- 
racus on the throne, Nabopalassar united his son, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to the daughter of Cyaxares, the king of 
the Medes, and tried his fortune as a military adventurer 
against the district of Aramea. With the same astute 
policy which led him to ally his son to a Median princess, 

1 B.C. 625. ° B.C. 606. 5 Lenormantf I., p. 416. 
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he himself espoused an Egyptian one, named Neitaker, 1 
the daughter of one of the Saite Pharaohs of Upper 
Egypt. This Egyptian lady is better known, in the 
half fabulous history of Herodotus, by the name of 
Nitocris ; 2 and I wish that the limits of this address 
permitted me to give even a scant account of the 
most remarkable woman of her own, or indeed any 
succeeding time. When Nineveh was besieged, Na- 
bopalassar was in the army of his son-in-law, fighting 
against the man whose liberality had made the for- 
tunes of his house ; and when the great city fell, he, as 
his reward, was allowed to establish himself as an 
independent monarch over the province of Babylon. 

While he, Nabopalassar, was occupied in the siege of 
Nineveh, his son Nebuchadnezzar was engaged, agree- 
ably to his father's orders, in arresting the progress 
of Pharaoh Necho (also an intruding Egyptian 
Pharaoh), who sought to reopen the ancient war road 
of the Thothmes and the Ramessides, into Syria. 
At the head of a choice detachment of troops the 
Assyrian king met his rival under the walls of 
Carchemish, 3 and inflicted upon him so crushing a 
defeat that " the king of Egypt came not again any 
more out of his land, for the king of Babylon had 
taken from the river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates 
all that pertained to the king of Egypt." 4 

The news of the death of Nabopalassar^ at once 
arrested the progress of his son, who else had per- 
sonally invaded and annexed the Empire of Egypt. 
Immediately he returned to Chaldea, and inaugurated 
those political reforms, and commenced those magni- 
ficent edifices which changed the marshy capital 
Babylon into a city of gardens and palaces, and 
procured for himself the glory of being the greatest 
and the best remembered of all the sons of the 

1 Neith was the Egyptian goddess of the lower heaven. 
* Herodotus Clio., p. clxxxiv.-clxxxvii. 

3 B.C. 605. 4 2 Kings xxiv. 7. 5 b.c. 601. 

4 
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lineage of Bel. 1 Southern Syria, Aramea, and even 
Phoenicia had all subordinated themselves into vas- 
salage under Nebuchadnezzar, only a small portion 
of Palestine, the kingdom of Judah, remained unsub- 
dued, and therefore in the second year of his accession, 
and really the fifth of his government, the king of 
Babylon entered the Holy Land, and having extorted 
a heavy ransom from the ignoble Jehoiakim, carried 
off the greater part of the portable treasures of the 
temple of the Lord, and the royal treasury, and 
employed the gold and silver thus obtained in the 
adornment of his splendid palace temples and the 
construction of the lofty walls of his metropolis. 2 

To any one but a man judicially blinded in his 
obstinacy, the helplessness of Pharaoh Necho, and 
the poverty of Palestine, would have secured that 
apparent loyalty which obtains respite for revolt, 
but despite of the warnings of his councillors, and 
the forebodings of his prophets, Jehoiakim, in 
less than the space of three years, again rebelled 
against the king of Babylon, depending for assist- 
ance upon the good offices of the king of Egypt, 
who died before he could render any services, and 
whose death was quickly followed by that of the 
king of Judah himself, whose foolish policy was thus 
left to be bitterly retributed upon his son. For three 
months only did Jeconiah 3 (the Coniah of Jeremiah) 
hold the throne, and then with a powerful army Nebu- 
chadnezzar entered Palestine a second time, and 
having barbarously mutilated the whole of the male 
line of the house of David, carried them all into 
captivity to Babylon, there to suffer at the hands of 
an idolatrous people, a life in its consequences more 
terrible than death itself. Unwilling altogether 
wholly to destroy the semblance of independent 
power in Jerusalem, the conqueror selected Zedekiah 
the uncle of the reigning king, and appointed him 

1 Le?iormant t I., p. 478. 9 B.C. 599. * Jer. xxii. 24. 
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satrap in his stead. 1 It is unnecessary for me to pursue 
the melancholy record of crimes, and conspiracies 
further, with the subsequent vain alliances and trea- 
sons of Zedekiah, you are all familiar, perhaps in this 
gospel city even more so than I am myself. Undeterred 
by example, untouched by clemency, unterrified by 
threatenings the last king of Judah pressed on his 
wilful way, and without even one favourable omen of 
success, or one solitary pause on the rapids of destruc- 
tion, king, nobles, people, cities, laws, and religion all 
were swept away. A fire, not that of the daily 
offering, nor yet that of an appointed sacrifice, lit up 
the temple of the Lord ; crowds, but not that of 
grateful worshippers with timbrel and song, thronged 
in the streets of Jerusalem ; darker than the thick 
masses of smoke appeared to the eyes of the Holy 
One, the multifold sins of the people, and sheathed was 
the rainbow of his mercy in the clouds of his avenging 
flame. No longer safe because no longer sacred, the 
enclosures of Mount Moriah were reddened with the 
carnage of defender and besieger alike ; and the city 
that refused to be cleansed from its sins in the waters 
of grace, was purified and assayed in the furnace of 
the vengeance of the Lord. 

Of a monarch so successful and so ambitious as 
Nebuchadnezzar it might reasonably be expected 
that many monuments would remain, and this is in 
fact the case ; for what the additions of Constantine 
the Great are to the buildings of Rome, 2 such are the 
repairs, and reconstructions of Nebuchadnezzar the 
Greater to the ruins of Nineveh and Assyria. On brick 
and stone, marble and plaster alike, occur the titles of 
the proud king of the Babylonians. With a taste 
more gorgeous and less refined than that of his 
Assyrian predecessor Assurbanipal II, Nebuchad- 

1 2 Chron. xxxvi. n. 

3 Owing to his name occurring on so many ancient buildings in Rome 
as the restorer of them, Constantine has been jocularly called "The 
Wallflower," by Italian antiquaries. 
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nezzar affected a preference for costliness of material, 
and polychromatic decoration, in which the order and 
the colours of the seven greater planets prevailed. 
The mound of Birs Nimrud the generally accepted 
site of the Mosaic Tower of Babel 1 was either con- 
structed, or re-edified by him, and as a fair type of 
what a later Babylonian temple was in its best con- 
dition, let me read Nebuchadnezzar's own account of 
the splendour of that of Borsippa, very probably erected 
with the spoils of the city of Jerusalem, and plated 
with the gold which was fused from the incinerated 
Holy of Holies of the Lord of Hosts, ere His glory 
departed from between the cherubims : 2 — 

" Borsippa is the town of those who exalt the god. 
I ornamented it, in the centre I caused to be con- 
structed the eternal house. I completed its magnifi- 
cence with gold, silver, other metals, stones, enamelled 
bricks and timber work of sea pine and cedar. I 
covered with gold the woodwork of the palace, the 
place of the repose of the god, Nebo. The beams of 
the doors of the Oracles have been overlaid with 
silver. The uprights, the sills and the lintels, have I 
encrusted with ivory. I encrusted with silver the 
cedar beams of the women's chambers, I built the 
entrance to the sanctuary, and the square portico 
of the temple magnificently with bricks of various 
colours. I did it to astonish mankind. I raised the 
roof of the temple with bricks, covering them with 
copper, and inlaid the sanctuary of the god with 
alternate bands of marble and precious stones." 3 

When it is recollected that no Asiatic monarch, 
and still more no Assyrian or Babylonian one, ever 
records his disgraces or his defeats, it is the less to be 
wondered at that of the events recorded in Daniel iii, 
iv, there have yet been found no indications upon the 

1 See Layard's Nineveh, and Sir John Vincent Day's Plates to papers 
on the Great Pyramid, for the restoration of this important edifice. 
8 Ezek. ix. 3. ' Lenormant, I., 483. 
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cuneiform inscriptions. There is, furthermore, this 

fact also to be borne in mind that the longest texts 

of this monarch that we possess, those of the India 

House, and of Borsippa, relate only a portion of the 

annals of his reign, and that there doubtless exists 

considerable quantities of materials for comparison 

with the Biblical account, in the debris of the other 

palaces of Nebuchadnezzar. 1 It is due to the sacred 

historians to remember these three points: first that 

the maniacy of the king of the Babylonians is a 

not unusual form of mental disease, the result of 

undue cerebral excitement ; secondly, the whole story 

has a dramatic beauty, an archaeological accuracy, 

and a theological fitness, which could only have 

suggested themselves to a contemporary writer, 

which few opponents of the Bible will allow Daniel 

to have been ; and thirdly, also, that the wonderful 

appositeness of the punishment of the crime of pride 

with the animal form into which Nebuchadnezzar 

fancied himself changed, has only lately been brought 

out by the unearthing of the Nineveh marbles. We 

are told in the Izdubar legends, only just published 

by Mr. George Smith in his most interesting Volume of 

Travels, 2 that these sacred, Androcephaloid Bulls 

were once believed to have existed in semi-mortal 

flesh, and to have been conquered by Izdubar, the 

inamorati of Ishtar, and the founder of the earliest 

Babylonian monarchy. This being so, there was no 

half deified form, into which an already half deified 

king 3 could pass so fitting for a son of Bel, as that 

of a being possessing the very potentiality which he 

arrogated to himself. A Hindu, who imagines that 

after death he shall pass into the form of an animal 

would hardly think it strange, even while alive, to 

1 It is to be hoped that translations of these important texts will be 
given in the next volume of Records of the Past. 

* Assyrian Discoveries, 1875. 

3 On one inscription Nebuchadnezzar writes, "Merodach, the great 
Lord has begotten me himself." 
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assume the body of a sacred bull, or monkey, could 
he overget the testimony of his eyes ; and it was but 
a simple change in the direction of his mania for the 
haughty king of the Assyro-Babylonians to ascend in 
imagination to the highest animal form in the Baby- 
lonian Pantheon. Ere I pass to the son and suc- 
cessor of this monarch, I must add further to the 
line of argument already assumed, that there is no 
evidence that the infliction of insanity lasted for 
longer than a space of sevfcn weeks, as is stated by 
Josephus * and that there does appear to have been a 
temporary interregnum in the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, during which short space of time, a relative 
of the king, named Bellabarisruk, who is supposed 
to have been the chief of the magi, administered 
the royal functions. Still this, it must be rigidly 
stated is only a conjecture, but it is a very ingenious 
one by a very able author, M. Francois Lenormant, 
than whose Work on the early History of the East 
there is yet no superior general authority. 

Of Evil Merodach, the successor of Nebuchadnezzar, 
few inscriptions remain, a sale tablet dated in an early 
year of his reign being the chief. His compassionate 
treatment of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, whom he 
released from bondage and placed above the other 
captive kings imprisoned in his capital, 3 gave pro- 
mise of a kinder and wiser administration than 
subsequent events justified, indeed he is represented 
by Berosus, whose History is unfortunately our 
sole guide for this reign, as an absolute and 
capricious despot, the despoiler of his subjects, and 
the overthrower of all right and property. This 
tradition does not seem quite consistent with what 
the Bible relates of him : and considering that Berosus, 
from whose statements this record is derived, was a 
Chaldean priest, I am inclined to think that the 

1 Lerwrmavt, I. 486. " 2 Kings xxv. 27. 
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much traduced monarch was simply a weak, good 
natured man, who attempted like James IV. 1 to under- 
take a social reform too complicated for him to direct 
or control. Those of you who have read our Monkish 
Historians, and have noticed in what vile terms 
William of Malmesbury, and Roger of Wendover have 
described sovereigns, whose characters posterity has 
sinced purged of stain, will, I fancy, conclude with me, 
that if the Assyrian king dared to restrain the ex- 
orbitant power granted to the Babylonian hierarchy 
by his father, or attempted to secularise Church pro- 
perty, then there would be little chance for his 
person and actions to escape the abuse and misrepre- 
sentation of a clerical chronicler. This supposition 
is perhaps further borne out by the fact, that the son 
of the Arch-Magus Bellabarisruk who was formerly 
in power, a worthless man named Neriglissar, 2 assasi- 
nated Evil Merodach after a brief sway of two years. 3 

As was always the case in these Oriental tragedies, 
Neriglissar filled the place of the king whom he 
had murdered, and he, after a four years' sovereignty, 
died in a lost battle against the Persians, and left 
the crown of Assyria to his infant son, named like 
his grandfather, Bellabarisruk. 4 

The writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes, in one of 
his most expressive passages, exclaims, " Woe to thee, 
O land, when thy king is a child, and thy princes eat 
in the morning ;"5 and this was now the condition of 
the Empire of Babylonia; agreeably therefore to what 
they deemed the dictates of patriotism, but which 
were, as in their positions such actions generally are, 
the promptings of personal ambition, the Chaldean 
nobles dethroned Bellabarisruk, we are gravely told, 
on account of his vicious disposition ! and raised to 

1 Of Scotland. 

3 The Nergalsharezer of classical writers ; the meaning of the name is, 
" Nergal protects the king." 

3 B.C. 555. 4 Lenormant, I., p. 488. 5 Eccles. x. 16. 
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the throne a nobleman named Nabonidus, 1 selected 
from among themselves. Surrounded by foes on 
every hand, and disgusted by the weakness of his son 
Belsharussur, Nabonidus maintained a precarious 
dignity for seventeen weary years. 2 How weary those 
years of outward grandeur were, the remorse of the 
king at the close of his life gives a slight indication. 
It would seem that in his anxiety to strengthen the 
walls and quays of Babylon, the king left some of 
the temples unrepaired, and then growing old and 
moved with contrition, he rebuilt the temple of the 
Moon god Sin, as a peace offering, in precisely the 
same spirit that prompted the brutal Mercian king 
Offa to endow the monastery of St. Alban's. These 
are the precatory words of the humbled Nabonidus : 

" Although I myself, Nabonahid, King of Babylon, 
have long sinned against the Great Divinity, yet save 
me, grant me a long existence, reaching even to the 
most advanced age that man can attain to. And 
since I have Belsharussar, the scion of my heart, my 
eldest son, propagate on his account the worship of 
the Great Divinity, may his life be preserved from 
harm as long as the fates permit." 3 

Craven-hearted and desponding king, a sad record 
hast thou left of thyself ! O manes of Phalaris, Sylla, 
and Charlemagne, vainly let thy adulators promise 
thee immortality. In heaven there is none eternal but 
the Nameless One, and on earth there is immortality 
for nothing but the passions of the human heart. 

Co-partner with his father, Belshazzar, 4 the last Chal- 
dean king who comes in contact with the Bible; vainly 
attempted to protect the mighty city of Babylon 
against the attacks of the hardier and more skilful 
Cyrus. While his son was defending the city, the 
father fled for protection to that great palace pf 

1 Nabonidus means, "Nebo is majestic," soon again however to be 
changed into "Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth," Isa. xlvi. i. 
3 Nabonidus was the Labynetus of Herodotus. 

5 Lenormavty II., p. 488. 4 "Bel protects the king." 
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Borsippa where Nebuchadnezzar twenty-five years 
before, uttered his impious boast ; and when the 
massive walls of the lower town fell in, and the 
soldiers of Darius, who acted as General in command 
for Cyrus, fired the palace, and purpled its inlaid 
pavements with the life blood of his ^voluptuous son, 
Nabonidus meanly surrendered himself to the Median 
king, who sent him into exile into Carmassia, where 
unnoticed, and unlamented he died. With Nabonidus 
and his son ceased the separate autonomy of Babylon, 
which thus only survived the ruin of the sister city 
Nineveh for fifty-three years. 1 

The peculiar position of these two kings of Babylon 
affords a peculiar illustration of the minute accuracy 
of the Book of Daniel: in that prophet's wonderful 
third chapter, after the revelations made by him 
to Nebuchadnezzar, a second place in the kingdom is 
instantly awarded to the Jewish Magus as the reward 
of his skill, but when in the reign of Belshazzar a 
still greater service is rendered by him to the terrified 
monarch, only the style of third ruler is accorded to 
Daniel. 2 Puzzling as this circumstance has often been 
to former commentators, the clay tablets of Assyria 
and Babylonia have now reconciled the apparent 
discrepancy, by testifying that at the fall of Babylon, 
Belshazzar himself was only second in command, and 
therefore offered to the holy prophet the highest 
office he had the power to bestow. 

At this late hour I shall not proceed any further 
into the regal parallelisms between the kingdoms of 
Chaldea, and of Israel and Judah. Of a subject on 
which many volumes have been written it would be 
tedious folly to attempt in one lecture, or even two, 

1 " It was a day of festivity among* them, and whilst the citizens were 
engaged in dance and merriment, Babylon was, for the first time, taken," 
Herodotus Clio, cxci. This erroneous statement of a careless historian has 
suggested the finest passages of poetry and the grandest effects of 
engraving, especially in Martin's famous " Belshazzar' s Festival." 

° Cf. Dan. lii. 48 ; v. 29. 
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to present a condensed summary. I shall therefore 
only solicit your attention for a short time longer 
while I notice a few other details of interest to 
Biblical students. And the first of these shall be the 
existence in early Babylonia of the awful practice of 
human sacrifice. 

In the great Zodiacal poem, which in an earlier 
part of this lecture I have already noticed, the subject 
of the Canto for the first month was " The sacrifice of 
righteousness to the Sun god Bel." The Phoenicians, 
who in some respects were a kindred people to the 
Accadians, were accustomed to offer up "the beloved " 
in times of trouble and of famine ; and of this mourn- 
ful rite the recently discovered Carthaginian inscrip- 
tions afford us ample proof ; z with them the sacrifice 
was propitiatory in its character; but with the 
Babylonians, the victim was evidently offered vicar- 
iously. A bilingual Assyrian and Babylonian tablet in 
the British Museum distinctly states, that " The head 
of the offspring for the head of the man he gave." 
And another tablet of a similar nature informs us, that 
this substituted death took place by fire : " On the 
high places the son is burnt." This custom both 
illustrates and corroborates the famous question which 
the prophet Micah puts into the mouth of Balak : 
" Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, the 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? " 2 Balak, 
as a Moabitish king, would have been familiar with 
the religious observances of the early Babylonians, 
and the terrible example recorded in the Book of 
Kings, where the king of Moab raised the siege of 
his city by sacrificing the king of Edom's son upon 
the wall in the sight of the assailants, 3 is also another 
proof of the continuance of a revolting practice, 
although in this case it would seem to have been the 
revival of an obsolete ceremony in an agony of fear and 

1 See Davis* Carthage and her Remains. * Micah vi. 7. 

3 2 Kings iii. 26, 27. 
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desperation. l This illustration is one more gathered 
from the last results of Assyrian interpretation. 

The most wonderful, however, of all the recent dis- 
coveries among the cuneiform tablets is, of course, the 
almost providential preservation of the Chaldean ac- 
count of the Deluge. This tablet, or rather, these 
tablets, for there are several incomplete copies of it, 
and as before stated it is only the eleventh of a series, 
are indisputably the very oldest and most authentic of 
all the mythological legends of the Archaic world 
which have yet come down to us. The points of con- 
tact between the Chaldean and Mosaic versions, are 
many and striking. The announcement of the coming 
flood to a holy patriarch, whose name is now known 
to have been Adrahasis, a name corresponding in its 
significance to that of the Hebrew Noah, both meaning 
safety or rest. The name, striking significance of 
etymology! is compounded of the characters mean- 
ing "inclosed," and "a box" or ark. 2 The charac- 
teristics of the Flood, its raining heavily, a point 
strongly dwelt upon in the Chaldean version; its 
being sent as a punishment for sin ; its increase, con- 
tinuance, and gradual abatement; the Ark and its 
dimensions; the sending forth of the birds, a Dove 
and a Raven, to which the tablet adds a swallow; 
the preservation of the animal world by Sevens; the 
utter destruction of all human life ; the arrestation 
of the ark by the mountains of Nizir; the Sacrifice 
upon quitting the vessel ; and the restoration of man- 
kind after the dreadful catastrophe; all these, with 
other minor parallelisms, have been faithfully recorded 
by the Babylonian scribe. Of course when the cha- 
racters of the writers of the two narratives is considered, 
it will not be surprising, if along with many strong co- 
incidences, there are also many singular discrepancies 

1 This interesting tablet will be published by Mr. Sayce in the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
9 Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. III., part 2. 
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between them. In those portions of the history which 
connect the story of the Deluge with the legendary 
myths of the Accadians, there is much which is not 
only not, but is positively anti-biblical ; and when the 
whole of the series of the Izdubar tablets shall have 
been discovered and translated, it will doubtless be 
found that while the Mosaic events are faithfully re- 
corded by the Chaldeans, they have been overlaid and 
interwoven with a vast mass of mythological and poeti- 
cal traditions. To my mind it has always seemed one 
of the very strongest arguments for the authenticity of 
the histories of both the Old and New Testaments alike, 
to compare the simple language in which those histories 
are written, with what we know were contemporaneous 
records of frequently the same events ; records written 
by precisely the same class of men, under exactly simi- 
lar circumstances, and for precisely analogous purposes 
as those of the inspired authors, and yet how widely 
different are the styles; how puerile and fanciful is 
the one, how plain and concise the other. With what 
dignity the unadorned statements of the prophets and 
evangelists rise to the very height of human composi- 
tion, and the affected paragraphs of the other sink into 
bathos, borne down by the weight of ill-consorted 
details, and cumbered and overwhelmed with the bur- 
den of ridiculous miracles and impossible facts. I 
long to apply all these observations to the language 
of the New Testament authentic and apocryphal, 
this is now no time or place for me to do so. * Let me 
urge you to follow out this line of thought for your- 
selves, and revel in the sublimities of the language of 
inspiration. 

Of the two widely differing religious systems of 
Assyria and Babylonia I have now no opportunity to 
speak. Both recognised more as an abstract idea than 
an actual deity, one supreme eternal principle, called 

1 I refer especially to the Gospel of the Infancy, the Protovangelion of 
John, and the Acts of Paul and Thecla, for illustration. 
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by the Assyrians Ilu, and by the Babylonians Bel, or, 
Belus, both systems of religion agreed in this, that to 
the supreme deity there were erected no temples, 
and of him were carved no images, and painted no 
representations. 1 All the government of the entire 
Kosmos was committed to the care of lesser divini- 
ties, who in the Assyrian Pantheon were grouped 
together in triads ; father, mother, and son, or rather, 
the producer, the producing, and the produced ; ana- 
logous to the trinities of Egypt ; while in Babylon the 
same class of demiurgi were generally dual principles, 
in which every male god had his feminine counterpart, 
like the Sacti of Hindustan. 2 This was a theological 
conception which led in the practical issue to a religion 
whose chief rites were obscene enormities. The As- 
syrian religion had a metaphysical base ; the Babylo- 
nian, an astronomical one.* In the one, the king was 
companion with the gods, and in the other, subject to 
them. Both systems alike agreed in this, that they 
possessed a dominant hierarchy, of which the sovereign 
was the head ; and that the priests to a great extent 
monopolised the talent and literature of the empire, 
but to a far greater extent in Babylonia than in Assyria. 
Both theologies, however, contained in themselves the 
elements of their own dissolution ; they were too rigidly 
exclusive, and unable to become adapted to the onward 
progress of the times. Ceremonies and rites outlasted the 
memory of the purpose for which they were instituted ; 
terms and phrases were dissociated from the dogmas 
that they were invented to define ; the want of a higher 
standard of ideal purity; the absence of the gentler 
impulses of humanity from the motives of their ex- 
istence ; the habit acquired by the hierarchial orders, 

1 See Lenormant, I., p. 452, and 492. 

3 There is a whole mass of Literature upon this subject, but many of the 
students of comparative theology have yet two things to learn, to be con- 
sistent in their derivations, and decent in their definitions. 

3 See especially the beautiful Accadian liturgy in Records of the Past, 
Vol. III., p. 125. 



